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THE NEW SOCIAL ENCYCLICAL 
‘MATER ET MAGISTRA’ 


H. Volken 








The very large and thorough press coverage and com- 
ment on the publication of Mater et Magistra in western 
countries reflects the great interest taken there by the general 
public in the new Encyclical. All sections of the press, even 
the communists, commented on the Encyclical and reports 
indicate that no other papal document received as much at- 
tention as ‘Mater et Magistra’. 


Unforunately, the same cannot be said about the press 
in India, which almost entirely ignored a document of vital 
importance for the entire world. Even the Catholic com- 
munity so far, runs dangerously close to falling in line with 
this ‘silent conspiracy’ in ignoring the publication of Mater 
et Magistra, hailed elsewhere (even by non-catholics) as an 
impressive document. Here and there, but very haphazardly, 
Catholic Action Groups have organised seminars, symposia 
and study circles to study this latest pastoral of Pope John 
XXIII. A proper enquiry would probably confirm the sus- 
picion that in a majority of churches, not a word has been 
said from the pulpit to awaken among the faithful any inte- 


rest in the Encyclical, which has been so widely acclaimed 
elsewhere. 


Living in a cultural world in which papal pronounce- 
ments do not easily find an echo, it is imperative for Chris- 
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tians to counteract energetically this type of conditioned 
indifference. This special issue of ‘Social Action’ dedicated 
entirely to the study of ‘Mater et Magistra’ aims at assisting, 
in their efforts, all those willing to colloborate in the task 
of making the voice of the Supreme Pontiff heard and under- 
stood among as many as possible. 


kk eR OK 


The Church and the Social Question 

Man has, of necessity, to work out his salvation within 
the framework of the temporal, and for this reason the exist- 
ing social ‘ conditions’ should be of great concern to Chris- 
tians. The truth of this fundamental fact has impressed itself 
so forcefully on the experience of the Church, that as a 
result, a preoccupation with socio-economic problems has come 
to take a very large place in the teachings of the more recent 


Popes. “...Although the Holy Church has the special task 
of sanctifying souls...” says the Pope in the first page of 
‘Mater et Magistra’, “...She is also solicitous for the exi- 


gencies of the daily life of men, not merely those concerning 
the nourishment of the body and the material conditions of 
life, but also those that concern prosperity and culture in all 
its many aspects and stages...” 


In this ‘ promotion of civilization and culture’ the Church 
has a unique role to play. In the first instance, it should be 
understood clearly, that the Church claims the fundamental 
right to intervene in problems of socio-economic life because 
she is the ‘God appointed teacher of all nations’. The Church 
is entrusted with the task of forming the conscience of, men 
and, therefore, guides them in all actions in so far as they 
have a moral aspect. Now, all actions whether social or eco- 
nomical have, besides their technical aspects, a relationship 
with moral and religious life. Without the accepted guidance 
of the Church men will not be able to safeguard their moral 
integrity and to attain religious maturity. 
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Many nations, like India, face the task of increasing pro- 
duction and building up industry. Yet, even in India as 
elsewhere, increased production and applied technology, do- 
not by themselves, provide a just Social Order. The demand 
for social justice and the protection of fundamental rights 
of all men are exigencies of the moral order. Structures of 
production and distribution and social institutions have to be 
built and inspired by a social philosophy that takes into ac- 
count the sacred dignity of each human being. 


The teaching Church claims to have a God given insight 
into the true nature of man and of society, which justifies 
her right to have a ‘social doctrine’. When there is talk 
about social problems and their solution, then reference is 
made to planning, to economics and to sociology. The social 
teaching of the Church in no way belittles the contribution 
of these sciences and their solutions to socio-economic prob- 
lems, but neither does the Church abdicate her right and 
‘confine herself to preaching resignation to the poor and to 
exorting the rich to generosity’. Pope John XXIII makes 
his own, this solemn declaration of Leo XIII. “...We approach 
the subject with confidence and in the exercise of the rights 
which belong to Us. For no practical solution of this question 
will ever be found without the assistance of Religion and 
the Church. .” 


We should understand well the meaning of this forceful 
declaration. It would be wrong to conclude from it, as some 
have erroneously done, that the social problem is but a reli- 
gious problem. Mankind needs both: the competence of the 
world in science, technology and organisation (they too come 
from God) as well as the wisdom of the Church. Pope Pius XI 
expressly stated: ‘...In the social and economic field the 
Church has never propounded any technical system. This 
is not her function. But she has nevertheless laid down 
fundamental principles and general directions, which while 
capable of adaptation according to differences of time, place 
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and people, do point out to civil society the safe path towards 
an era of imprcved culture and greater happiness.” Hence, 
the Church further claims the right to judge given systems 
and structures of economic life, points out inherent injustices, 
and indicates concrete means that should guide an effective 
social reconstruction. 


ke £ * * 


Characteristics of the Encyclical 

The outstanding feature of the new Encyclical is its very 
human approach to the socio-economic problems that beset 
the world today. In his fatherly effort to win the cooperation 
of all men who hunger after truth and justice, Pope John 
avoids lengthy discussions on erroneous ideologies. Especially 
in the third and fourth part we recognise the advice of a 
father addressed to his children involved in various and partly 
world-wide social problems. 


More than his predecessors, the Holy Father seems to 
have concerned himself during the preparation of this Ency- 
clical, with consulting as many specialists as possible. One 
can easily connect certain passages of the document with 
special events and persons though they have not been speci- 
fically mentioned. For instance, the connection between the 
part on ‘Socialization’ and the theme of the Social Weeks of 
1960 in France is evident. Clear, though not explicit, is the 
reference to the ‘see — judge — act’ slogan of the Y. C. W. 
founded by Msg. Cardijn. 


We cannot doubt that the Holy Father has called upon a 
group of excellent social scientists to help him in arriving 
at his masterly analysis of the profound transformation that 
have taken place since Quadragesimo Anno in science and 


technology, in the economic, social and political life of the 
nations. 
koe * *K OK 
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An answer to prevailing social problems 

The Social Encyclicals are an answer to real and burning 
social problems and not merely a moral code. The Social 
teaching of the Church is the result of a gradual development 
during the course of the last hundred years. This development 
was largely originated and continued under the impulse of 
socially minded priests and laymen who pleaded with the 
visible representative of Christ for guidance. As time went 
on, Catholic Social Action, and the continuous motherly care 
of the Church for her children, unfolded more and more the 
true dimensions of the social question and of the required 
remedies. 


Whereas in Rerum Novarum the defense of the worker 
predominated, Mater et Magistra touches on almost every 
social question that faces the world today. Attentive reading 
of this Encyclical should make us realise that its content 
vitally effects the vast problems that exist in India. We 
have only to look at a few main headings such as: Agriculture 
a depressed sector — Underdeveloped countries — The Popu- 
lation Problem — and at once the connection between the 
Social Teaching of the Church and the actual socio-economic 
situation of our own country becomes apparent. 


The best way, therefore, to get Christians and other men 
of good will interested in Mater et Magistra is to make them 
first of all more sensitive to the poverty and misery that 
millions of their fellow beings experience daily in their own 
flesh. A mere academic approach is bound to fail, for it over- 
looks the most essential aspect of the Social Doctrine of the 
Church, viz. its connection with the actual problems in social 


and economic life. 
Se &¢ tt = SS 


Historical Awareness 
An attentive reader of Mater et Magistra will be struck 
by the keen historical awareness of Pope John XXIII. Besides 
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the explicit passage, already mentioned, in which the Pope 
analyses the vast changes brought about in the various fields 
of social life through the impulse of rapidly developing science 
and technology, he repeatedly insists on the need to re-adapt 
the directives of the social teachings of previous Popes to 
changed socio-economic situations. He is keenly aware of 
the aspirations of the newly awakened masses, particularly 
of the underdeveloped countries, and seeks to guide them. 
This marked historical awareness is, however, linked to an 
equally strong determination to uphold the permanent value 
of the principles that underlie the Social.Teaching of the 
Church. In this dual declaration is manifested the true wisdom 
of the Church which knows how to focus unchangable prin- 
ciples of faith and morals on ever changing historical situa- 
tions. 


“...Today the Church is confronted with the immense 
task of giving a human note and a Christian note to modern 
civilization ; a note that is required and almost asked for 
by that civilization itself for its further development and even 
its continued existence...” In these words the Holy Father 
gives a stirring expression to the sense of urgency that has 
taken hold of him while contemplating the special historical 
importance of our times. In a most enlightening manner he 
expresses the relation that should exist between the Churcn 
and the modern world that is undergoing vast changes at a 
speed and in a dimension never known before in history. 
Truely, in every country the historical situation is decisive. 


The reading of Mater et Magistra will surely awaken 
a sense of mission and of responsibility in the soul of every 
generous Christian that will no longer leave him contented to 
lead a life of tranquil and unperturbed isolation. 


* ee * * 
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Development of the Social Doctrine before Mater et Magistra 

Instead of giving a survey of the plan and content of the 
New Social Encyclical,I would refer the reader to the other 
articles of this issue and especially to the Encyclical itself. 
I only wish to analyse more closely the first part of ‘Mater 
et Magistra’ which the subsequent articles do not cover. 


In the first part of Mater et Magistra Pope John pays 
high tribute to his predecessor Leo XIII whose Encyclical 
‘Rerum Novarum’ became a summary of Catholicism in the 
economico-social field. The Holy Father describes the in- 
human conditions, the disorder and injustice prevailing then, 
which provoked Pope Leo XIII to issue this most outstanding 
papal document. Liberalism had reached its peak. It denied 
any connection between economic activity and morality. Profit 
was the supreme motive and free competition the framework 
for all economic undertakings. The State did not, and could 
not, interfere with a process directed by the supposedly natural 
and mechanically functioning laws of the market. The workers 
were not allowed to organize themselves nor to disregard these 
“sacred laws” that guaranteed the survival of the fittest in 
economic competition. 


The Social Message of Leo XIII “ ...based on the nature 
itself of man and animated by the principles and spirit of 
the Gospel...” threw a condemning light on this pathological 
situation for which Liberalism was responsible, as well as 
the wrong remedies proposed by Marxism. It clearly showed 
how all this was a contradiction of the true nature of human 
work, and the rightful function of private property and of 
the State, the guardian of the good life for all. It opposed 
the Marxist idea of class-struggle and upheld the ideal and 
principle of human solidarity and Christian brotherhood. 
Thus, as Pope John mentions in the introduction of his Ency- 
clical, ‘Rerum Novarum’ not only became the Magna Charta 
of a rapidly expanding Catholic Social Action, but also pro- 
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vided guidance and inspiration to the founders of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and to others who contribute 
to the gradual growth of international labour legislation. 


Mater et Magistra then deals with the further growth of 
the Papal Social Doctrine under Pope Pius XI. Again, the 
Holy Father points out the connection between this doctrinal 
development and the changed social conditions and subse- 
quently, new demands. “.. Historical conditions had pro- 
foundly altered ..”, the Pope says “.. In fact, free competi- 
tion, due to its own intrinsic tendencies, had ended in almost 
destroying itself. It had caused a great accumulation of 
wealth and a corresponding concentration of economic power 
in the hands of a few ..” Free competition had been replac- 
ed by economic dictatorship. 


It was no longer only a question of defending the rights 
of the workers; Pope Pius XI now had to emphasise the need 
of reconstructing the entire social order according to the 
exigencies of social justice. Quadragesimo Anno pleaded for 
intermediary organisations autonomous in their own econo- 
mic sphere, and for institutions at the national and interna- 
tional level that would promote Social Justice. In his teach- 
ings the Pope also cleared certain doubts that had arisen after 
the first Social Encyclical concerning private property, the 
wage system, and the attitude of Catholics towards a type of 
moderate socialism. Re-affirming the inalienable right to pri- 
vate property the Pope, however, laid more emphasis on its 
social function. He announced a number of criteria on which 
just wages should be determined, which Pope John takes up 
and enlarges in the second part of Mater et Magistra. He 
advised a modification of the system governing the remunera- 
tion of work that would open the way to a contract of partner- 
ship ; a demand reiterated more forcefully in the new Encycli- 
cal. As to the possible co-operation of Catholics with miti- 
gated socialism of those days the Pope took a negative stand. 
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Perhaps to the surprise of many, Mater et Magistra does not 
touch again on this problem, although present forms of So- 
cialism have in the meantime undergone further notable 
changes. 


Tracing back the gradual development of Papal Social 
Doctrine, Pope John lastly refers to the great contribution 
made to it by his immediate predecessor Pope Pius XII. He 
restricts himself to an analysis of Pius’ Radio Message of 
Pentecost in 1941, commemorating the fifth anniversary of 
Rerum Novarum. In this message the Pope had expressed the 
wish ‘.. to give some further directive moral principles on 
three fundamental values of social and economic life: the use 
of material goods, labour and the family ..’ 


It was necessary to lay stress on the right of every man 
to the use of material goods ; a right even primary with re- 
gard to the right of private property, yet somehow dealt with 
or rather summary fashion even in Catholic manuals of 
Ethics. The Pontif further insisted that it is for men in the 
first place, and not for the State, to regulate the mutual rela- 
tionship of employer and employee. In this, as in other as- 
pects of the economic life, the State has but a subsidiary func- 
tion. Lastly, Mater et Magistra refers to the emphasis Pope 
Pius XII laid on the exigencies of the family. which should 
be taken into consideration in any just ‘wage policy’. For 
the remuneration of work should be an apt means “ to secure 
for the father of the family the healthy liberty he needs in 
order to fulfil the duties assigned him by the Creator regard- 
ing the physical spiritual, and religious welfare of the 
family ..” 

The first part of Mater et Magistra ends with a thorough 
and concise analysis of the profound changes that the world 
has undergone in recent times. The Holy Father says :— 


“.. The situation, already changed during the period 
mentioned by Pius XII, has undergone in these two decades 
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profound transformations both in the internal structure of 
each political community and in their mutual relations...” 


In the field of science, technology, and economics: the 
discovery of nuclear energy, its application first to the pur- 
poses of war and later its increasing employment for peaceful 
ends ; the unlimited possibilities opened up by chemistry in 
synthetic products; the growth of automation in the sectors 
of industry and services ; the modernization of the agricultu- 
ral sector ; the well-nigh disappearance of distances through 
communication effected especially by radio and television ; 
the increased speed in transportation ; the initial conquests of 
interplanetary space. 


In the social field : the development of systems for social 
insurance and, in some more economically advanced political 
communities, the introduction of social security systems ; in 
labour movements the formation of, and the increased impor- 
tance attached to, a more responsible attitude toward the grea- 
ter socio-economic problems ; a progressive improvement of 
basic education ; an ever wider distribution of welfare; an 
increased social mobility and the resulting decline in the divi- 
sions between the classes ; the interest in world events on the 
part of those with an average education. Furthermore, the 
increased efficiency of economic systems in a growing number 
of political communities; helps to underscore the lack of 
economico-social balance between the agricultural sector on 
the one hand and the sector of industry and services 
on the other ; between economically developed and. less deve- 
loped areas within the individual political communities ; and 
on a world-wide plane, the even more pronounced socio- 
economic inequality existing between economically advanced 
countries and those in the process of development. 


In the political field : the participation in public life in 
many political communities of an increasing number of citi- 
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zens coming from diverse social strata; a more extensive and 
deeper activity of public authorities in the economic and so- 
cial field. To these must also be added, on the international 
level, the end of colonial regimes and the attainment of politi- 
cal independence of the peoples of Asia and Africa ; the grow- 
th of close relationships between the peoples and a deepening 
of their interdependence ; the appearance on the scene and de- 
velopment of an ever growing network of organizations with 
a world-wide scope and inspired by supranational criteria : 


organisations with economic, social, cultural and political 
ends ..” 


This passage, that won special praise from most com- 
mentators on the Encyclical, gives an overall picture of the 
modern world to which the new Encyclical is addressed. The 
new features that characterise the economic, the social and 
political life of our epoch are passed in review so as to prepare 
the reader for a more detailed analysis (in the second part ) 


of the complex world situation and its inner demand for uni- 
versal Social Justice. 
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“SUCIALISATION” IN THE NEW 


ENCYCLICAL 


In the unofficial transla- 
tion of the new social en- 
cyclical issued by the Vati- 
can Press, the second of the 
document’s four parts is en- 
titled, “Explanation and De- 
velopment of the Teaching in 
Rerum Novarum”. There 
are five  sub-titles which 
form sections of this part II. 
They are: “Private Initia- 
tive and Intervention of the 
Public Authority in the Field 
of Economics”; “ Socialisa- 
tion”; “Remuneration of 
Work”; “The Demands of 
Justice in regard to the Pro- 


ductive Structure in Har- 
money with Man”; and 
“Private Property”. Part 
III then proceeds to “New 


Aspects of the Social Ques- 
tion”. In this second part 
of his encyclical, therefore, 
Pope John XXIII has follow- 
ed his proposition “to con- 


J. McGinley 


firm and specify points of 
doctrine already treated by 
Our predecessors,’! keep- 


ing in mind “the search for 
a solution to the social prob- 
lems more adapted to our 
times.” This present paper 
is concerned exclusively with 
the second section of Part II, 
which deals with “Socialisa- 
tion ”. 


Because of the careful 
elaboration of the text-of the 
encyclical, the considerable 
advance publicity given to it 
by the Pope himself, the co- 
ordinated preparation and 
publication of “unofficial” 
translations in Italian, Eng- 
lish, German, French and 
Spanish by the Vatican Press,” 
the timely, simultaneous dis- 
tribution of these together 
with the official Latin text 
for release by news agencies 


1. The Paulist Press edition (Allahabad, 1961) will be cited through- 


out. 


The section on “socialisation” is found on pp, 20-23. This 


edition reproduces faithfully the Vatican Polyglot Press unofficial 


translation. 


2. Further Vatican Press translation in Arabic, Dutch, Hungarian, 
Croatian, Portugese, Polish and Russian were in preparation on 


July 15, 1961. 
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throughout the world on the 
15th of July, 1961, all these 
assured anticipation and in- 
terest in the document and 
considerable press and edito- 
rial attention. One of the 
most lively reactions centred 
about the use and _  implica- 
tions of the word “socialisa- 
tion” in the section referred 
to. The word has _ already 
been called “the semantic 
stumbling block” of the en- 
cyclical’. For, given the 
current meaning of the word 
“ socialisation ”, and the word 
being so much like “socia- 
lism”, it inevitably caught 
the interest of many, and the 
passage invited interpreta- 
tions especially on first read- 
ing. For example, is the en- 
cyclical Mater et Magistra 
an approval 'of the welfare 
state ? 


Reactions in the Secular Press 

First to record a few ini- 
tial reactions in the secular 
press. Newsweek (24 July, 
1961 )reports that in Italy a 
spokesman of the Social De- 
mocrat Party discerns in the 
encyclical “the validity and 
penetrative force of theories 
which for a century have in- 
spired social doctrine”. The 





Economist of 
July: “Socialism is discuss- 
ed, with an important shift 


London, 22 


from the qualified condem- 
nations of earlier popes, made 
in Rerum Novarum and in 
Pius XI’s Quadragesimo 
Anno. Socialism is now 
positively approved, provid- 
ed there is no abolition of the 
right of private propery — of 
which there should be ‘ effec- 
tive distribution among ll 
classes’ ”’. Newspapers in 
Copenhagen are said to have 
emphasised those passages 
dealing with the advantages 
of socialisation. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Nehru, is re- 
ported* to have told Par- 
liament that those who 
oppose India’s Five Year 
Plans for economic and social 
development should read the 
new encyclical of Pope 
John XXIII; that the papal 
letter Mater et Magistra was 
marked by an approach “in 
favour of socialisation, in fav- 
our of public enterprise.” 
Time’s (July 21, 1961) ex- 
cellent and careful coverage 
yet observes that Pope John, 
while vindicating the right of 
private property, “was also 
aware of the set of the mo- 
dern state towards what he 


3, Robert A. Graham (S.J.), “Catholic Press and the Encyclical”, 


America, Aug. 26, 1961, 254-6. 
4. From The Tablet (London), 2 Sept., 1961, p. 841, 
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calls ‘socialisation’”. The 
Catholic weekly, The Advo- 
cate (Melbourne) for Au- 
gust 3, 1961 cites the Mel- 
bourne Sun for July 26 for 
the statement of an Austra- 
lian Labour Party spokes- 
man, “Support for socialisa- 
tion has been given a big 
boost. Its most recent sup- 
porter is Pope John.” And 
the account continues with 
selected excerpts from the 
encyclical, and ends, “This 
statement will greatly influ- 
ence Catholic political think- 
ing in this country.” Natu- 
rally, there is a rejoinder 
from Bishop Fox in The Ad- 
vocate, who feels’. rather 
“that socialisation, in the 
ALP sense, at least, has been 
given the ‘big boot’ ”. 


Catholic press comment 

In London, the Catholic 
Herald for July 21, 1961 uses 
the world socialisation in the 
texts excerpted, and carries 
an article by Fr. Paul Crane, 
S.J. entitled, “No support for 
Socialism” (article’s empha- 
sis). The following week 
The Herald in a _ feature 
column lamented that a Ca- 
tholic spokesman of “Labour” 
persuasion on television the 
previous weekend said blunt- 
ly that in the encyclical Pope 
John accepted the principles 


866 


of the Welfare State. “We 
should have thought,” the 
writer continues, “that if 


there was one thing utterly 
rejected by the encyclical, it 
was precisely the notion of 
the Welfare State, extended 
as widely as possible in terms 
of a party political program- 
me.” The Universe for July 
21 avoids the world entirely 
and substitutes “Social ac- 
tion,” a usage followed by 
The Tablet ( July 22) which 
printed the full text of the 
encyclical. This calculated 
substitution was commented 
on editorially by America 
(New York) for Aug. 26, 
1961; by the — substitution 
“the suspicions of some U.S. 
Conservatives were imme- 
diately aroused. Had the 
liberal American press attri- 
buted to the Pope something 
he had no intention of say- 
ing?” After briefly analys- 
ing the pertinent Latin text, 
the editorial concludes, “ Call 
it what you will, the idea 
conveyed by the word ‘ socia- 
lisation’ is clearly contained 
in Mater et Magistra, and 
that approvingly.” 


The discussion that had en- 
sued in the American Catho- 
lic press is attested to in Fr. 
Graham’s article cited above. 
Some weeklies were careful 
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to differentiate socialisation 
and socialism. Yet others 
were more pronounced in 
their reading of the passage. 
The Catholic Star Herald 
(Camden, N.J.) said in its 
editorial: “ With breath-tak- 
ing boldness, Pope John XIII 
has blessed socialisation. ... 
Surely, we Catholics must 
never again be bullied by 
such fancy phrases as ‘ creep- 
ing socialism, as though 
tyranny were around the 
corner on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue in Washington.” The 
Peoria Illinois Register un- 
der a column headed “A 
Time to Re-examine Labels ” 
wrote: “If you have care- 
lessly labelled anything short 
of the most rugged _indivi- 
dualism as ‘socialism,’ you 
should read carefully the 
Pope’s advice that, under cer- 
tain circumstances, ‘ sociali- 
sation is moral and _ benefi- 
cial’.” Because of the diver- 
gent interpretations or em- 
phasis, certain papers and 
periodicals have found it 
necessary to reprint separate- 
ly the text of the section of 
the encyclical on socialisa- 
tion. 


Text in the Encyclical 


It is first necessary to re- 
mark that whatever be the 
meaning of the word in the 
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text, it certainly does not 
mean either the  sccialism 
condemned by Leo XIII, in 
Rerum Novarum, nor that 
mitigated socialism condemn- 
ed by Pius XI in Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, for these con- 
demnations have been reite- 
rated by John XXIII earlier 
in the text. Furthermore, in 
the section of Part II which 
immediately precedes this 
one on_ socialisation and 
deals with the priority of 
private initiatives in the eco- 
nomic sector, the limits of 
any state intervention in that 
field are specified according 
to the “ principle of subsidia- 
rity” hallowed in the social 
doctrine of the Church; si- 
milarly in the last section of 
Part II, when treating of 
public property, the principle 
is repeated. The Pope on in- 
troducing the principle cites 
his predecessor Pius XI in 
Quadragesimo Anno: 


“Just as it is wrong to with- 
draw from the individual and 
commit to the community at 
large what private enterprise 
and industry can accomplish, so 
too it is an injustice, a grave 
evil, and a disturbance of right 
order for a larger and higher 
organisation to arrogate to it- 
self functions which can be per- 
formed efficiently by smaller 
and lower bodies... Of its very 
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nature, the true aim of all social 
activity should be to help indi- 
vidual members of the social 
body, but never to destroy or 


absorb them,” ® 


From the background of 
subsidiarity then, the present 
encyclical moves on to dis- 
cuss socialisation. We had 
best reproduce the first para- 
graphs of the text: 


“One of the typical aspects 
which characterise our epoch is 
socialisation understood as the 
progressive multiplication of 
relations in society, with dif- 
ferent forms of life and acti- 
vity, and juridical institutio- 
nalisation. This is due to many 
historical factors, among which 
must be numbered technical 
and scientific progress, a greater 
productive efficiency, and a 
higher standard of living 
among citizens, 


Socialisation is, at one and 
- the same time, an effect and a 
cause of growing intervention 
of the public authorities in even 
the most crucial matters such 
as those concerning the care of 
the health, the instruction and 
education of the younger gene- 
ration, and the controlling of 
professional careers, and the 
methods of care and rehabilita- 
tion of those variously handi- 
capped ; but it is alsa the fruit 
5, A. A. S. 23 (1931), p. 203. 
6. Mater et Magistra, pp. 20-21. 
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and the expression of a natural 
tendency, almost irrepressible, 
in human beings, the tendency 
to join together to attain ob- 
jectives which are beyond the 
capacity and means at the dis- 
posal of single individuals. A 
tendency of this sort has given 
life, especially in these last 
decades, to a wide range of 
groups, movements, associations 
and institutions with economic, 
cultural, social, sporting, re- 
creational, professional and 
political ends, both within 
single national communities and 
on an international level” & 


There follows a _ delinea- 
tion of the advantages that 
perfect the person, especially 
those in the socio-economic 
field and including the cuitu- 
ral opportunities present- 
ed by the diffusion through 
press, cinema, radio and 
television. There are also 
disadvantages consequent on 
the very intensive socialisa- 
tion that brings these bles- 
sings: the restriction of the 
range of individual action and 
liberty, the difficulty to re- 
main independent of outside 
influences, to think indepen- 
dently, “to exercise his own 
responsibility, to affirm and 
enrich his personality.” Does 
it follow, then, that this pro- 
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cess of socialisation, ever 
growing in extent and depth, 
necessarily reduces men to 
automatons? No. “ Sociali- 
sation can and ought to be 
realised in such a way as to 
draw from it the advantages 
contained therein and to re- 
move or restrain the nega- 
tive aspects.” How? By a 
clear and operative concept 
of the common good on the 
part of those in public autho- 
rity; by the effective auito- 
nomy of intermediary bodies 
and other social groupings, 
co-crdinated to the common 
good; by ensuring that all 
these lesser societies and 
groupings which above all 
articulate the movement of 
socialisation, “present the 
form and substance of a true 
community, that is, that the 
individual members be consi- 
dered and treated as persons 
and encouraged to take an 
active part in their life.” 
Thus conceived and imple- 
mented, socialisation  wili 
both. help to promote in man 
the expression and develop- 
ment of the human person, 
and produce that organic re- 
construction of society which 
Pius XI called for “as the 
indispensable prerequisite for 
the satisfying of the demands 
of social justice.” And here 
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the section on socialisation 
ends. 


Meaning of ” Socialisation " 
Now the question which 
concerns this paper is this: 
what is the meaning of “svo- 
cialisation”’ in that section of 
the encyclical? We believe 
that it represents a new 
usage in Papal Catholic So- 
cial doctrine, with a single 
significant exception which 
we shall develop later. For 
the current and _ habitual 
sense in which one would 
normally understand the word. 
“socialisation” in Catholic 
social doctrine, and in the 
same context outside the 
Church, would be in the 
sense of “ nationalisation ” of 
industry, or some degree of 
nationalisation. Now, the 
papal teaching on the sub- 
ject of such nationalisation 
in the  economico-political 
sense is well known. John 
XXIII referred to it when 
treating of public property in 
the last section of Part II. 
There he recalls the teaching 
of Pius XI in Quadragesimo 
Anno, which we will cite 
here at greater length be- 
cause of its pertinence: 

“For certain kinds of pro- 
perty, it is rightly contended, 
ought to be reserved to the 
state; since they carry with 
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them a dominating power so 
great that they cannot without 
danger to the general welfare 
be entrusted to private indi- 
viduals. 

Such just demands and de- 
sires have nothing in them now 
which is inconsistent with 
Christian truth, and much less 
are they special to socialism. 
Those who work solely towards 
such ends have, therefore, no 
reason to become socialists.” 7 


The norms, then, for such 
nationalisation Pius relates 
intrinsically to the principle 
of subsidiarity and the im- 
periled or commanding com- 
mon good. 


A cursory examination over 
the pertinent works of Pius 


XII shows him using the 
word socialisation twice in 
this sense, once in actual 
juxtaposition to “nationali- 
sation” (in an address to 
Italian workers, 11 March, 


1945 ; and in a radio address 
for Catholic Day in Vienna, 
14th Sept., 1952). Thus in 
the latter radio address: 
“Then there is the protection 
of the individual and of the 
family from the vortex which 
threatens to snatch them up in 
an all-engulfing socialisation, 


7. A. A, S., 23 (1931), p. 214. 


making the ‘leviathan’ a grim 
reality,” § 


The classic developed for- 
mulation of this doctrine is 
the Social Justice Statement 
of the Australian Hierarchy 
for 1948, entitled “ Socialisa- 


tion.”® For clarity,  cer- 
tain definitions are first 
given: Socialism is defined, 


and that meaning of sociali- 
sation which is_ identified 
with socialism, i.e., the taking 
over and operating by the 
state of the entire machinery 
of production, distribution 
and exchange ; this is equally 
opposed to Christian social 
teaching. But there is an- 
other sense of socialisation : 
“On other occasions .“ Sociali- 
sation” is held to mean State 
ownership of public utilities like 
the railways and the electricity 
supply, and the State ownership 
or control of basic industries 
and monopolies which cannot 
safely be left in private hands. 


In this latter usage of the 
term, “Socialisation” as such 
is not offensive to Christian 
principles... 


By “nationalisation” we 
mean the specific act whereby 
the government compulsorily 
substitutes public ownership 


8. Osservatore Romano, 15-16 Sept., 1952. 
9. The Catholic Mind, May, 1949, 305-320. 
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for private ownership in a 
particular industry... 

The nationalisation (with just 
compensation) of any parti- 
cular industry within this 
particular and restricted groufp 
is not opposed to Christian 
teaching, so long as it is not 
intended as one step on the 
road to total Socialism.” 


And this is the substance 
of the doctrine on socialisa- 
tion-nationalisation as given 
in presentations of Catholic 
social doctrine.’® 


Kindred to the subject of 
the socialisation of the means 
of production, is another, and 
by no means identical, sort of 
socialisation of certain basic 
human services: provision- 
ing for health, housing, 
periods of unemployment, 
social security, etc: a com- 
plex which aims at the direct 
undertaking of mass welfare. 


fare State” given to a gov- 
ernment which undertakes. 
such a function in a thorough- 
going way. We do not 
wish here to enter on the 
merits of the generic welfare 
state. Though some _ ele- 
ments of such welfare inter- 
vention on the part of the 
state are implied in the en- 
cyclical passage under dis- 
cussion, we believe that this 
is incidental to the passage, 
because it seems to us that 
the Holy Father is speaking 
of another kind of socialisa- 
tion entirely. That is, there 
is no question here either of 
socialisation of production, 
nor, at least as a direct pre- 
occupation in this passage, of 
socialisation of services. If 
arguments for or against 
these forms of socialisation 
are to be found in the en- 
cyclical, they are to be found 





And hence the name “Wel- elsewhere in it.11 In a word 

10. Some, like J. Messner, Social Ethics, Herder, St. Louis, 1949, p. 926, 
distinguish from socialisation both the nationalisaton of an indi- 
vidual industry and land expropriation and distribution. Another, 
M, Fogarty, “Nationalisation, No! Socialisation, Yes!”, The 
Christian Democrat, January, 1960, 34-41, approaches rather closely 
to the usage in the present encyclical. 

11. It may be noted, however, that there is in the Latin text of our pas-~- 
sage an interesting addition which does not appear in the English 
(p. 21), French, or Italian translations. We could translate the Latin: 
“ (Socialisation is, at one and the same time, an effect and a cause 
of growing intervention of the public authorities) in matters 
which, since they touch on the intimate affairs of the human per- 
son, are important (serious), and are not without danger. To give 
some examples of these: matters which pertain to the care of 
the health, etc,” 
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we believe that the process 
of socialisation the Pope 
speaks of here is not econo- 
mico-political, but rather 
sociological. 


For there is, indeed, another 
accepted meaning of the word 
“ socialisation ”, the one used 
in the social sciences. In so- 
ciology this word is used to 
designate the process whereby 
the individual becomes inte- 
grated into societal living and 
achieves human personality. 
The child becomes “‘socialised” 
and learns social role, function 
and responsibility principally 
through the home and the 
school. The societies and asso- 
ciations which will engage 
him increase as life unfolds. 
And in the process, if success- 
ful, man becomes fully man 
and the person fully person. 
It is named by sociologists as 
one of the three integrative 
social processes (together 
with mass persuasion, or pro- 
paganda, and imitation ). It 
ean be studied empirically as 
a social fact with its develop- 
ments and its causations. Ca- 
tholic social philosophy has 
always taught it from a study 
of the nature of man and of 
society. 


12. N. Timasheff, P. Facey, S.J., 
Bruce, Milwaukee, 1959, p, 232. 
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There are two approaches 
to the process of socialisation 
thus conceived, and both may 
be called in a sense “ sociali- 
sation” : the one we may call 
‘subjective’, the other ‘ ob- 
jective’. The two are inter- 
related, of course: the one is 
“the fruit and expression ™ of 
the other. From the point of 
view of the subject, the per- 
son, it is his passive and active 
integration into the _ social 
dimension, into the process of 
social living. From the point 
of view of the object, sociali- 
sation is the actual, given 
historical web of social and 
human relations into which 
the person at a certain time 
or culture and civilisation 
must enter, and which he will 
be then free, within limits, to 
accept or modify. It is from 
this latter point of view, in 
the ‘objective’ sense of so- 
cialisation, that the Holy 
Father seems to use the word 
socialisation in the encyclical. 


And further, he uses it in 
that sense concretely: our 
times are marked by a sociali- 
sation, a dynamic structure of 
human relations, that is high- 
ly complex. The historical 
origins of this complexity, he 
says, are many — going back 


J. Schlereth, General Sociology, 
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to the indusetrial revolution 
-- but proximately it is due 
to the advances in science and 
technology, the resulting vast- 
ly increased productivity, and, 
in terms of human wants, the 
consequent desire on the part 
of all to share in the fruits of 
this productivity. 


The problem he speaks of, 
therefore, is not that a web 
of human relations confront 
man — this is a natural and 
desirable prospect — but the 
progressive complexity of the 
concrete structure of human 
societies and associations he 
must needs be incorporated 
into. These societies and insti- 
tutional groupings, ever grow- 
ing in number and rami- 
fication, he engages in accord- 
ing tu a natural tendency : for 
the realisation and full deve- 
lopment of his person. But 
by its very complexity and 
pressure, this concrete stage of 
current socialisation may pos- 
sibly engulf and submerge 
him, usurp his initiative and 
responsibility, or force him to 
shrink back into anonymity. 
It is to designate this concrete 
contemporaneous stage of ‘ ob- 
jective’ socialisation that the 
Holy Father almost exclusive- 
ly uses the word “ socialisa- 


tion’, without any qualifica- 
tion. It is good to bear this 
in mind. But in the final 
paragraph of the passage, the 
Latin text restores the 
balance: if the socialisation 
process itself follows the 
norms the Pope has laid down 
(the ‘objective’ socialisation 
co-ordinated and subordinated 
to the end of the ‘subjective’), 
then its progressive increase 
should bring no harm for the 
person or for society." 


That it is of this kind of 
socialisation that the Pope 
speaks, and not of the econo- 
mico-political, we believe 
there can be no doubt. It is 
a careful reading of the text, 
of course, which must de- 
monstrate whether this is su 
or not. For the Pope unfolds 
his meaning and message 
lucidly and surely. But in 
confirmation, we can observe 
the following. First of all, 
when the Holy Father out- 
lined the encyclical in an anti- 
cipatory address on May 15, 
1961, he designated this se- 
cond of five continuing prob- 
lems that required “social 
action ” as simply, “ the ever- 
increasing number of associa- 
tions in various areas of 
a,” * 


13. A. A. S., 53/8 (15 July, 1961), p. 418, 
14, The Pope Speaks, Vol. 7 (1961), no. 2, p. 107. 
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Secondly, we return to the 
actual text, and the word 
“socialisation”. It is interest- 
ing to remark that the word 
does not occur at all (as a 
coined word) in the elegant 
classical Latin text, which is 
the only official text The 
concept occurs nine times and 
is expressed by socialium 
rerum incrementa; qui socialis 
vitae processus; progressio 
rerum socialium and variants 
of these. One might translate 
“the increase in social rela- 
tionships”; a certain “ pro- 
gressive social development ” 
peculiar to our times.’ But 
it might possibly occur to very 
few translators from the Latin 
to say simply “ socialisa- 
tion”’* Yet this is the 
word which is used in the 
Vatican Press English, French, 
German, Italian and Spanish 
unofficial translations. It may 
be significant that in the 
French translation the word 
is put in inverted commas, 
perhaps suggesting some non- 
current sense. Which leads one 


15. A. A. S., ibid. pp, 401-464. 


to believe that the Italian text 
with its titles and sub-titles 
was probably the master 
text for all the versions.'’ 
Whether this be true or not, 
we may safely say the word 
has been used advisedly, we 
believe. 


But our third argument for 
the sense of the word here is 
most important, and is from 
internal evidence. We believe 
that the sense of the word and 
its meaning in the whole pas- 
sage is to be found by col- 
lating this passage with 
another document initiated by 
John XXIII. We said earlier 
that this was the first use of 
the word in this sense in 
papal social literature, with 
one exception. For the first 
use, we believe, of the word 
and the context is to be found 
in the letter sent by the late 
Cardinal Tardini, then Papal 
Secretary of State, in the name 
of Pope John XXIII to Mr. 
Alain Barrére, President of 
the 47th Semaine Sociale de 


16, So, America, Aug. 26, 1961, p. 647. 


17 


. We learn that Antonio Cardinal Bacci, noted Vatican Latinist and 


former Secretary of Briefs to Princes, in his specialised Italian- 
Latin dictionary, gives Latin equivalents of the Italian word, 
socializzazione, but does not list any of these used in the encyclical 


here. 


18. The Editor of Documentation Catholique (6 Aug., 1961), col. 946, 
asserts that the French text derives from the Italian. 
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France (Grenoble: 12-17 July, 
1960).1° The subject of the 
Social Week was “ Socialisa- 
tion and the Human Person”. 
The substance of the letter in 
sequence is as follows: 
Reference is made to two pre- 
vious sessions (1937 and 1945), 
which dealt with similar crises 
and turning points for the 
human person. Changes since 
the War mark “an evolution, 
in the sense of a socialisation 
ever more universal and pro- 
found. Not only the economic 
and political structures, but an 
entire network of customs, ways 
of life, both free and legal insti- 
tutions surround the individual, 
sustain him and guide him,” 
There are undeniably advan- 
tages in this state of affairs: 
in the economic, social and 
cultural order: this actual so- 
cialisation develops the sense 
of collaboration and solidarity, 
enables man to concretely satis- 
fy social needs of prime im- 
portance — e.g., housing, health, 


social security, education, work 
leisure. 


But there are also disadvan- 
tages: the bureaucratic ap- 
paratus is excessively extended; 
juridic regulation of human re- 
lations in all sectors of life be- 
comes more detailed; the 
danger of dehumanisation is in- 
creased. “The sphere in which 
a man can think for himself, 


act on his own initiative, exer- 
cise his responsibilities and 
affirm and enrich his person- 
ality is in many cases restrict- 
ed to an excessive degree,” 
Does it follow, then, that this 
ever extending process of so- 
cialisation is beyond man’s 
mastery, that he must be re- 
duced to an automaton? Cer- 
tainly not. For socialisation is 
not the product of forces acting 
according to a determinism im- 
possible to modify. It is the 
work of man, of a free being, 
conscious and responsible for 
his acts. “ One therefore should 
be able to appropriate the ad- 
vantages it brings, and at the 
same time defend the person 
against the grave threats which 
an excessive and disordered 
development of socialisation 
would bring.” 


An important principle here 
is that known as the “supple- 
mentary” or “subsidiary” prin- 
ciple of Pius XI. (Here citation 
as found in section one of Part 
II of the Mater et Magistra,) 
It is the “intermediary bodies ” 
well ordered and well orientat- 
ed that are called on in this 
instance to safeguard the just 
autonomy of the person and 
the family. By taking on tasks 
which these latter would find 
too burdensome and too com- 
plex, they release new poten- 
tialities both individual and 
collective. 


19, Documentation Catholique, 1960, cols. 939-944. 
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“ But that well-functioning is 
on the condition that these in- 
termediate institutions operate 
within their proper competence, 
that is, be offered to and not 
imposed upon the free choice 
of man, In no case should 
they be considered as an end 
in themselves, so as to mak2 
mere instruments of their 
members.”” The trade union 
is an example of such an in- 
termediary body; but by 
definition it must be ordained 
to the members, and not vice 
versa. 

There are other kinds of 
-colHective domination: in the 
realm of thought. These media 
of instruction, guidance etc. 
are very much to the profit of 
man, to enable him to form his 
own valid judgment. But it 
would be a manifold abuse if 
these very media of informa- 
tion, written, heard, or seen, 
were to impose on the masses 
uncritical judgments. You 
would have in being a * mass” 
and not a “people” as Pius 
XII distinguished these two in 
his Christmas 1944 message: -— 
“The people live from the ful- 
ness of the life of the men who 
make it up; each of them in 
his place and in the manner 
proper to him is a person con- 
scious of his -own responsibili- 
ties and of his own convic- 
tions.” 


These disorders are in- 
duced, alas, by the fact that 
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the person abandons through 
inertia a part of his own es- 
sential prerogative, of judging 
freely after having been 
faithfully informed. Self abdi- 
cation is one of the great dan- 
gers of our times. 


Your coming session will 
reflect as Christians on the 
multiple effects of the pheno- 
menon of socialisation. May 
they weigh before God the 
value of these institutions that 
present themselves to them, 
of ‘these pressures which they 
accept and which they tolerate. 
The advantages are there, cer- 
tainly, they reduce individual 
effort and increase’ collective 
welfare, But for a Christian, 
mere humanism does _ not 
suffice. He must be conscious 
of his sublime dignity as a 
man and as a Christian. 


It is only then that he is 
able to take responsibility for 
his soul, for his thought and 
his actions ; to judge the facili- 
ties and the opinions which 
are proffered to him by collec- 
tive life, relating them to God, 
who alone gives value to all 
things. 


In full consciousness of 
the reality, moved by apos- 
tolic zeal, he then’ takes in 
these communities which sur- 
round him a personal engage- 
ment, fruit of a free and 
founded choice, resulting from 
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a deep reflection on himself, 
his own destiny, and that of 
the world.” 


That there is in this letter 
of John XXIII to the Semaine 
Sociale a rather close relation- 
ship to this section in the 
encyclical is evident. That 
the present encyclical has 
nuanced, enriched, and made 
more precise certain details 
and structures, seems also 
clear. But the notion of so- 
cialisation in the encyclical, 
its content and context, may 
perhaps be better grasped by 
reference to this letter. By 
the same token, we may ex- 
pect and do find that the 
inaugural address of President 
Barrére, which incorporates 
the lines laid down by the 
Pontifical letter, and elabo- 
rates then on the notion of 
socialisation as an end to be 
attained, and as a defective 
contemporary fact; the rela- 
tion he establishes between 
socialisation and personalisa- 
tion as co-ordinated and inter- 
related for the perfection of 
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the human person and the 
human race, would further 
illuminate the notion under 
discussion. In the same way, 
the papers presented carry on 
the theme according to the 
notion found in the papal let- 
ter. And parts of the resolu- 
tions suggest the notion cha- 
racterised in the encyclical. 
Perhaps we could well end 
this paper with one observa- 
tion made in those Resolu- 
tions: regarding Socialism. 
Socialism no doubt has had at 
least an indirect relationship 
with some of the structures 
and directions and intensity 
of our actual state of sociali- 
sation. For the thought and 
action of the Socialists both 
grew out of the fact of sociali- 
sation and added to the 
phenomenon. But because So- 
cialism has no true concept of 
the nature of man, it can 
never satisfactorily reconcile 
socialisation with personali- 
sation, man as an incommuni- 
cable person and man as an 
intrinsically social being. 
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THE WORKER AND THE 





INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE 


When Pius XI wrote his 
encyclical * Quadragesimo 
Anno’ thirty years ago, the 
world was already sliding 
towards the great depres- 
sion. Business activity was 
slowing down, profits were 
falling and wages were either 
at a standstill or being 
depressed, unemployment 
was gradually spreading to 
all parts of the world. 
The liberal philosophy of 
Government non-interference 
in economic affairs had failed 
miserably. Economic dicta- 
torship had taken the place of 
free competition. And the in- 
ternational imperialism in 
financial affairs was to lead 
inevitably to World War II. 


The Mater et Magistra of 
John XXIII has seen the light 
of day in very different cir- 
cumstances. The post-war re- 
covery in Europe and the West 
generally has been some- 
thing of an economic miracle. 
Business is booming and the 
technological revolution has 
increased the productivity of 
the factories to an extra- 
ordinary degree, consumers’ 
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goods are to be found in 
abundance, and social insu- 
rance has done away with 
many of the effects of poverty. 
Labour is in short supply and 
the worker is being paid 
handsome wages plus a 
variety of allowances that has 
transformed him from being 
a member of the proletariat 
to the status of the petit 
bourgeois 


The rest of the world, es- 
pecially the under-developed 
countries, are all conscious of 
the high standards of living 
that have been attained in the 
West, and are making stre- 
nuous efforts to industrialise 
themselves. They are as anxi- 
ous to enjoy the fruits of in- 
dustrialisation and have tak- 
en to planning their econo- 
mies to capture them. It is for 
this new world of prosperity 
and striking contrasts between 
developed and undeveloped 
countries that the Pope now 
examines the goals and 
methods of achieving material 
welfare in the light of Chris- 
tian principles. 
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Low Wages 

As has been shown in the 
previous article, the Church is 
in favour of the enrichment of 
the nations through the use 
of the new scientific and 
technical methods by the 
state and group action. But 
the Holy Father complains 
that he is filled “with a deep 
sadness in contemplating the 
immeasurably sorrowful spec- 
tacle of vast numbers of 
workers in many lands and 
entire continents, who are 
paid wages which condemn 
them and their families to 
sub-human conditions of life. 
He immediately makes it 
clear that he is referring to 
the countries and the conti- 
nents in the process of indus- 
trialisation, or where the pro- 
cess is just beginning. 
Obviously, one of the reasons 
that is partly to blame for 
low wages is the very condi- 
tion of economic backward- 
ness. But what is surprising, 
says the Pope, is that in 
some of these countries “the 
abundance and_ unbridled 
luxury of the privileged few 
stands in harsh and offensive 
contrast to the unsatisfied 
wants of the great majority.” 


In others, the present gene- 
ration is being compelled to 
undergo inhuman privations 
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in order to increase the out- 
put of the national economy 
at a rate of accelaration which 
goes beyond the limits per- 
mitted by justice and huma- 
nity. Is the Pope here making 
a special reference to the 
Indian economy? It is good 
for our planners to remember 
that there are limits to the 
amount that people can be 
made to sacrifice for the sake 
of the future. Consumption 
should not be cut down to 
such an extent that the exis- 
ting population should have 
to live on a bare subsistence 
level for the sake of the next 
generation. The men of today 
also have their own persona- 
lities to develop, and for this 
purpose they must be provid- 
ed with a sufficiency of means 
and opportunities. 


In other countries still, con- 
tinues the Pope, a large per- 
centage of the national in- 
come is absorbed in building 
up or furthering national 
prestige, or vast sums are 
spent on armaments. All these 
forms of national expendi- 
ture cause a shrinkage of the 
share of the national income 
that goes to the labouring 
class. 


The Industrially Developed, 
Countries 
In the industrially advanced 
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countries the Pope noticed 
the great inequality of remu- 
neration given to certain 
forms of activity as compared 
with others. Some time ago 
the Observatore Romano took 
strong objection to the high 
fees charged by the actress 
Gina Logobrigida for some of 
her performances. Similarly, 
people in the entertainment 
sector are often paid salaries 
out of all proportion to the 
inherent value of their work. 
On the other hand, the dili- 
gent and profitable work of 
whole classes of decent, hard- 
working men receives a pay- 
ment that is much too small, 
insufficient or in no way cor- 
responding to their contribu- 
tion to the good of the com- 
munity, or to the profit of the 
undertakings in which they 
are engaged, or to the general 
national income. Such _in- 
equality offends natural jus- 
tice. 


How to Fix Wages 

The Pope therefore re- 
affirms what Pius XI had al- 
ready laid down about the 
principles of wage fixation. 


-— Wages cannot be left to 
be determined by the laws 
of the market. 


— Neither can they be fixed 
arbitrarily. 
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— Wages must be deter- 
mined according to jus- 
tice and equity. 


And the Pope goes on to 
explain that the workers 
should be paid a wage which 
allows them to live a truly 
human life and to face up 
with dignity to their family 
responsibilities. This is 
nothing less than a Famil” 
wage. For the payment of 
this wage, however, certain 
conditions must be fulfilled. 
These conditions are: 


— the effective contribu- 
tion of the worker to pro- 
duction and to the econo- 
mic state of the enter- 
prise. 


—- the common good of the 
country in which the wor- 
ker lives, and especially 
the prevailing percentage 
of unemployment. 


— the requirements of the 
universal common good, 
especially when _ there 
exist states in various 
degrees of economic de- 
velopment. 


The Holy Father maintains 
that the above standards of 
judging the amount of the 
wage are binding always and 
everywhere. But concrete 
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cases of individual wages will 
have to be dependent on the 
amount of total wealth avail- 
able in the country, which is 
constantly varying within 
each country and between 
different countries from time 
o time. 


The Redistribution of Wealth 
It has been a common ex- 
perience in the past that 
while the wealth of a country 
has grown rapidly, a large 
proportion of it has tended to 
concentrate in the hands of a 
‘ow, while the vast majority 
have gained little or nothing 
at all. It is quite likely that 
the same phenomenon might 
take place in our days of ra- 
pid economic growth. The 
Pope considers that social 
progress in the form of a just 
re-distribution of wealth 
should accompany and be ad- 
justed to economic develop- 
ment. In this way all classes 
of citizens will participate in 
the increased productivity. 
Governments must be on 
their guard to see to it that 
inequalities of wealth do not 
increase but rather are les- 
sened as much as possible. 


The reasons for this direc- 
tive had already been stated 
by Pope Pius XII, whom the 
present Pope quotes in his 
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favour. The national economy 
is the result of the unit- 
ed efforts of all the citizens 
who work together in the 
community we call the State. 
It has no other end but to 
secure without interruption 
the material conditions of 
wellbeing in which the indi- 
vidual citizen may develop 
fully. This is only possible 
by a just distribution of the 
wealth of the nation so that 
every citizen may be able to 
enjoy his right to use tempo- 
ral goods for his own deve- 
lopment in accordance with 
the mind of the Creator. It is 
not merely economic growth 
for its own sake but also a 
proper distribution of the 
fruits of growth that must be 
secured by the national eco- 
nomy. In India there can be 
no doubt that such a distri- 
bution has been clearly laid 
down as one of the most im- 
portant goals of our develop- 
ment. 


Sharing in Ownership 

Having established the prin- 
ciple, the Pope descends to 
concrete cases. He first points 
to the possibility of workers 
acquiring shares in the firms 
in which they are engaged, 
especially when they are paid 
no more than the minimum 
wage. He thinks this should 
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be the rule in medium and 
large scale enterprises where 
rapid and expansive produc- 
tive developments take place 
by ploughing back some part 
of the profits and reserves. He 
bases himself on the argu- 
ment that what has-been pro- 
duced by the joint effort of 
capital and labour should be 
shared by each of the part- 
ners in production. It would 
be unjust if only one of them 
was to receive the benefits of 
increased production exclu- 
sive of the other. 


Of course experience should 
suggest the many ways in 
which this demand of justice 
could be carried out. But the 
Pope feels that the most de- 
sirable method is that the 
workers should participate in 
the ownership of the enter- 
prise itself. This is rather a 
revolutionary suggestion, but 
it is made with the idea of 
preventing the fruits of pro- 
duction accumulating in the 
hands of a few wealthy men. 
It will provide the workmen 
with ample sufficiency, es- 
pecially if the enterprise is 
well run. Obviously it will 
make them see to its efficient 
running since they will have 
to bear any loss. 


In India, our big problem 
at the moment is just such a 
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division of the income of the 
firm that accrues from in- 
creased productivity. We call 
it bonus. While not concern- 
ed with bonus as such, the 
Pope lays down as a general 
principle that there should be 
an adjustment between wages 
and profits in conformity with 
the demands of the common 
good within the state and at 
the international level. 


What are the demands of 
the common good at the na- 
tional level? The Pope enu- 
merates the following: 


— to provide employment to 
the greatest number of 
workers 


— to prevent the rise of 
privilege classes even 
among workers 


— to maintain an equal ba- 
lance between wages and 
prices 


— to make goods and ser- 
vices accessible to the 
greater number of citi- 
zens 


— to eliminate or keep with- 
in definite limits the in- 
equalities in income bet- 
ween the various sectors 
of agriculture, industry 
and the services. 
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— to see that economic de- 
velopment goes hand in 
hand with the increased 
supply of essential pub- 
lic services like  trans- 
port, electricity, water, 
medicine, etc. 


—— to adapt and use the 
latest methods of pro- 
duction in order to keep 
up with the advance in 
science and technology 


— to plan a better future for 
the coming generations 
by regulating the im- 
provements in the tenor 
of life of the present ge- 
neration, who should not 
vainly squander their 
vastly increased material 
benefits. 


On the international level, 
the common good requires 


—- that all forms of unfair 
competition between the 
economies of different 
countries be avoided. 


— that on the _ contrary 
fruitful collaboration bet- 
ween them be encouraged. 


—and that the advanced 
countries should co-ope- 
rate in the economic de- 
velopment of those that 
are backward. 
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Similarly, both profits and 
interest or dividends on capi- 
tal whether at the national 
or international level must 
conform to the needs of the 
common good. 


The Productive Structure 

, This is a significant deve- 
lopment in papal social teach- 
ing. Justice, says the Pope, 
is not only concerned with 
the distribution of wealth. It 
also requires that the very 
structure of the enterprise in 
which productive activity un- 
folds itself must conform to 
its norms. In other words, 
even when men are engaged 
in productive activity, they 
must find in it the opportu- 
nity of exercising responsi- 
bility and developing them- 
selves. This requirement de- 
volves from the very nature 
of man. 


It is by this criterion that 
the Pope judges of the just- 
ness or unjustness of the pro- 
ductive enterprise. The rela- 
tions between management 
and labour, the actual func- 
tioning of the enterprise, its 
surroundings, both physical 
and social, should be such as 
to foster human dignity, en- 
courage the exercise of 
human responsibility in the 
workplace, and provide the 
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worker with the opportunity 
of developing his skill, his 
talents, his sociability. Pius 
XI complained that while raw 
material came out in a finish- 
ed form from the factory, the 
human worker walked out 
from the factory more degrac- 
ed than ever. Who was tu 
blame, the enterprise or the 
worker? John XXIII desires 
that the structure of the en- 
terprise be throughly over- 
hauled so that it can effec- 
tively contribute to human 
betterment. We _ talk nowa- 
days so much about human 
relations in industry, but if 
the only aim of such improve- 
ments is to increase producti- 
vity, it is all a sham. The 
primal purpose of such 
schemes should be the deve- 
lopment of the worker to a 
greater sense of responsibility 
and initiative. 


Kinds of Structure 

Following Pius XII, the 
Pope shows a preference for 
the small and average sized 
undertakings in agriculture, 
in the arts and crafts, in com- 
merce and industry. He wish- 
es these to be encouraged and 
given the benefits of the lar- 
ger firm through combination 
into co-operatives. On the 
other hand, in the large con- 
cerns, the wage _ contract 
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ought to be tempered by a 
contract of partnership. 


The Pope however feels it 
necessary to insist that the 
small industrial enterprise 
and the co-operatives must 
constantly adjust themselves 
to changing circumstances, 
created by scientific and tech- 
nological progress. Moreover 
the demands and the prefer- 
ences of the consumers are 
not always the same. Our 
dynamic world requires that 
these enterprises should be 
continuously adapting their 
structure, their function and 
output to suit its needs. But 
in order to do so, the indus- 
trial craftsmen and the mem- 
bers of the co-operatives 
must be ready to make the 
required adjustments. This is 
only possible if they are 
technically trained and men- 
tally alert, and if they are 
organised along professional 
lines. The State must for its 
own part see to it that they 
are provided with proper in- 
formation regarding the state 
of the market and technical 
developments. They should 
be assured. of credit facilities, 
and the benefits of social 
security. They should be 
taxed only in proportion to 
their capacity. 
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In the mind of the Popes, 
this section of the community 
has its own distinctive part to 
play in the life of the nation. 
Small scale industry and 
industrial co-operatives help 
to preserve human values in 
our complex economy of large 
scale industry and expanding 
Government enterprise. This 
justifies Government inter- 
vention on behalf of their pre- 
servation and development. 


The Holy Father encou- 
rages such small craftsmen 
and members of co-operatives 
to appreciate the dignity of 
their calling and the good 
they can effect by loyalty to 
their profession. In their own 
way they make a substantial 
contribution to society by 
helping to keep alive a sense 
of responsibility and initia- 
tive and encourage’ the 
growth of the co-operative 
spirit in the community. 


Without any explicit refer- 
ence to the private sector as 
such, the Pope upholds ‘the 
necessity of preserving the 


‘small craftsman and indus- 


trial co-operatives, within the 
economic community. The 
humanistic approach of the 
Pope in these matters amply 
justifies his preference for 


such a type of industrial 
structure. 
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Participation in Management 
On this much disputed 
question, the Pope has very 
definite ideas. He says, “We 
hold as justifiable the desire 
of the employees to partici- 
pate in the activity of the 
enterprises to which they 
belong.” He feels that it is not 


‘possible for him to define a 


priori the manner and degrees 
of such participation. In the 
modern world of industry, a 
variety of methods exists. He 
holds that since the workers 
are the ones who are in touch 
with the specific conditions 
prevailing in every enterprise, 
and since these conditions 
vary from enterprise to en- 
terprise and are subject to 
quick and substantial changes, 
He prefers to leave the ac- 
tual implementation to local 
initiative. But he believes 
that the problem of workers’ 
participation is an ever pre- 
sent one, and it must receive 
attention whether the enter- 
prise pertains to the private 
or the public sector. The main 
reason justifying such parti- 
cipation, thinks the Pope, is 
the need to transform every 
enterprise into a community 
of persons. 


What does the notion of 
community imply, when ap- 
plied to industry? 
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It requires that the re- 
lations between the em- 
ployers and_ directors 
on the one hand, and 
the employees on the 
other, be marked by ap- 
preciation, understand- 
ing, a loyal and active 
co-operation and devo- 
tion to an underjfaking 
common to both. 


The work performed by 
all the members of the 
enterprise should be 
considered not merely as 
a source of income, but 
also as the fulfilment of 
a duty and the render- 
ing of a service. 


To create such a moti- 
vation in the workers 
necessarily implies that 
they should have their 
say in and make their 
contribution to the effi- 
cient running and deve- 
lopment of the enter- 
prise. It is a natural as- 
piration of human 
nature that a man 
should desire to fulfil 
his social and economic 
function in society not 
completely subjected to 
the will of others. There 
must always be some 
room for initiative and 
responsibility. 


Obviously, adds the Pope, 
no enterprise can be run effi- 
ciently without a_ central 
authority and unity of direc- 
tion, but to make the enter- 
prise a humane institution, 
the labour force must not be 
reduced to the level of simple 
and silent performers without 
the possibility of making any 
contribution from their ex- 
perience, and completely pas- 
sive in regard to the decisions 
that regulate their activity. 


These are very clear direc- 
tives and should undoubtedly 
sweep away the many ob- 
jections that have been raised 
against workers’ participation, 
especially in our country. The 
Pope bases his entire argu- 
ment on the demands inher- 
ent in human nature. The 
historical development of man 
in the social, economic and 
political fields is a lesson in 
the growth of human respon- 
sibility. Unfortunately, many 
social and economic inequali- 
ties exist even in our days, 
complains the Holy Father, 
and these deeply offend jus- 
tice and humanity. Many 
deep-rooted erroneous convic- 
tions still persist regarding the 
precise nature and goals of 
the economic system and the 
way it should be run. In India, 
one could add by way of 
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parenthesis, most of our eco- 
nomists are mainly concerned 
with material welfare of the 
future generations. The 
humanistic outlook of the 
Pope is sadly missing. 


The Holy Father however 
is optimistic about the pre- 
vailing trends in industry. He 
notes that the productive sys- 
tems are undergoing radical 
changes through the effect of 
scientific and technical ad- 
vance. Greater abilities and 
professional qualifications are 
required from workers. They 
are better educated and ins- 
tructed and their work gives 
them more leisure time for 
their cultural and religious 
formation. The Pope _ wel- 
comes this humane environ- 
ment more suited to man’s 
dignity, and he encourages 
the working classes to assume 
greater responsibility within 
the factories and industrial 
enterprises. Their contribu- 
tion will make it evident that 
all the citizens without ex- 
ception are interested and 
work together for the com- 
mon good. 


Workers’ Associations 
Workers’ participation to be 

effective must not limit itself 

to the workplace or the pro- 


ductive unit as is usually 
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done through collective bar- 
gaining. The productive unit 
forms a vital part of the total 
complex of economic and 
social relationships termed 
the national economy. But the 
decisions which are made at 
the level of the productive 
unit are not the important 
ones. Rather the decisions of 
the public authorities or the 
institutional organisations set 
up at the regional, national 
and international level per- 
taining to some economic sec- 
tor or category of production, 
are far more _ significant. 
Hence it is proper and neces- 
sary that among such autho- 
rities and institutions, not 
only the owners of capital but 
also the representatives of 
the workers should find a 
place. Fortunately in India, 
Government encouragement 
and the pressure of the unions 
has given labour a voice in 
the Indian Labour Conference 
and the Wage Boards. The 
tri-partite method of solving 
industrial disputes has been 
generally accepted. 


IFCTU and ILO 

In concluding this portion 
of the encyclical, the Pope 
commends the good work that 
has been done by professional 
groups and associations of 
workers of Christian inspira- 
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tion, despite grave difficul- 
ties and much _ opposition. 
They have been striving to 
promote the interests of the 
working classes, as well as 
their material and moral ad- 
vancement, both within the 
limits of the national com- 
munities and on a_ world 
scale. The effect of their 
work is not to be judged by 
direct results or those imme- 
diately observable, but rather 
by the growth of a labour 
world in which justice and 
humanity prevail, and where 
men of good will find an ins- 
piration in the Christian 
orientation to life and its 
meaning. 


In a similar way, the Pope 
praises the efforts of those 
who pertain to neutral asso- 
ciations of management and 
workers, but who base them- 
selves on natural principles 
and the freedom of conscience 
and strive to work for the 
interest of the workers. 


Lastly, there is the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation 
which for many decades, says 
the Pope, has been making 
an impressive and precious 
contribution to the establish- 
ment of a social and economic 
order marked by justice and 
humanity, in which the wel- 
fare of the workers are 
secured. 
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Justice and humanity— 
these seem to be the key 
notes of the message of Pope 
John XXIII to the world of 
labour and industry. It is this 
humanistic approach _ that 
we need so badly in the whole 
set-up of Indian industry. 
Our _— planners especially 
should realise that they are 
concerned not only with a col- 
lectivity of human beings 
but with individual human 
persons, centres of human 
rights and_ responsibility. 
Possibly the public sector 
may have been implicitly jus- 
tified by the reference of the 
Pope to the prevailing trend 
of ‘socialisation’ but it is 
obvious that the papal insis- 
tance on the family enter- 
prise and industrial co-opera- 
tives shows how important 
the Pope considers the pre- 
servation of human initiative 
and responsibility. Workers 
in India can certainly rejoice 
at the support for ‘partici- 
pation in ownership and ma- 
nagement, clearly underscored 
in the encyclical. They should 
also be grateful for the Pope’s 
insistence on _ transforming 
the industrial enterprise into 
a true community, in which 


every single worker will 
treated as a responsible hu- 
man being and will be 


guaranteed the opportunity of 
making his own contribution 
to the welfare of the enter- 
prise and of all the citizens. 
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THE DEPRESSED SECTOR- 


Land is the main source of 
wealth for India’s millions 
who live in the countryside. 
Yet tragically, agriculture has 
been a depressed sector for 
several decades now. A num- 
ber of factors are responsible 
for this stagnation: the colos- 
sal under-utilisation of, both 
human and material resour- 
ces; an increasing population; 
low productivity and primi- 
tive techniques, feudalism and 
caste. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion transformed India into a 
vast market for manufactured 
goods and a source of raw 
materials for an advanced in- 
dustrial country like Britain. 
The result was, an increase in 
the country’s poverty and 
ever greater dependence on 
a foreign market. 


The social structure of our 
rural society also operated 
adversely against agricultural 
development. The _ strong 
caste prejudices prevented co- 
operation among the inhabi- 
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tants of the village. Rigid and 
oppressive tenancy laws, the 
lack of capital, high interest 
rates, and the continuous re- 
duction of family holdings 
through the increase in the 
population brought about ever 


greater poverty and stagna- 
tion. 


Community Development 

Since independence how- 
ever, an appreciable part of 
our planned effort is directed 
to rehabilitate agriculture. 
The community development 
programme has been evolved 
to cater to the all-round needs 
of the peasant, and to re-vita- 
lise the village community. 
In the sphere of agricultural 
production, community deve- 
lopment aims at removing all 
the bottlenecks that impeded 
in the past the growth of the 
agricultural economy. In par- 
ticular it provided for inten- 
sive work on 


1) irrigation, 
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2) social conservation, dry 
farming and land recla- 
mation, 


3) supply of fertilisers and 
manures, and 


4) better ploughs and im- 
proved implements. 


Achievements 

As a result of the methods 
used for modernising agricul- 
ture like improved seeds, im- 
plements and fertilisers and 
the Japanese method of culti- 
vation, the total output of 
foodgrains has risen  consi- 
derably. In 1949-50, the total 
output was 54 million tons, 
and in 1959-60, it was 73 mil- 
lion .tons. The Third Five 
Year Plan aims to raise this 
figure to approximately 100 
million tons by 1966. With the 
proposed increase, it is ex- 
pected that the per capita con- 
sumption of food will have 
risen from 2,100 calories to 
2,300 calories per day. Among 
other measures the package 
plan sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation which is proposed 
to be implemented in select- 
ed areas is expected to facili- 
tate intensive development. 
Finally, the programme for 
democratic decentralisation 
aims at instilling a _ great 
sense of responsibility and 
initiative at various levels to 
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accelerate the pace of produc- 
tive effort. It is in the context 
of our agricultural situation 
and these efforts to help the 
rural sector that the papal en- 
cyclical and its recommenda- 
tions should be read to be 
appreciated and applied. 


Agriculture, a Depressed Sector 
Pope John XXIII devotes 
several pages of his encyclical 
to the problem of the under- 
development of agriculture. 
Carefully analysing the situa- 
tion, he finds a massive exo- 
dus or migration of farm peo- 
ples to the cities, which 
creates complex problems. It 
is true that as an economy de- 
velops, the labour force en- 
gaged in agriculture decreases, 
while the percentage of labour 
force employed in industry 
and in the services rises. 
There are many reasons for 
the exodus. The Pope enume- 
rates the following: the desire 
to escape from a closed milieu 
with no prospects for the 
future; the thirst for novelty 
and adventure; the attraction 
of quick wealth; the mirage 
of living in greater freedom; 
enjoying the facilities and 
benefits of urban existence. 


But the Pope is quite con- 
vinced that one of the forces 
behind this exodus is the fact 
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that the farming sector, al- 
most everywhere is a depres- 
sed area, whether we consider 
the index of productivity of 
agricultural labour, or the 
standard of living of the agri- 
cultural population. 


How are we to tackle these 
two problems, asks the Pope. 
How must the disproportion 
in productive efficiency bet- 
ween the agricultural and the 
industrial and service sectors 
be reduced? And how can the 
standard of living of the rural 
population be raised to the 
level of the city people, who 
live by industry, commerce 
and the services? A more 
fundamental question: how 
should the farmers rid them- 
selves of their inferiority 
complex and be persuaded 
that even in agriculture they 
can develop their personality 
through their work and look 
forward to the future with 
confidence. 


Recommendations 

First of all the Pope ad- 
vises that great care should 
be taken especially by the 
public authorities, to ensure 
that essential services in the 
rural areas be developed, such 
as good roads, transport, me- 
ans of communications; drink- 
ing water, housing, health 
services; elementary educa- 
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tion and technical and _ pre- 
fessional training; conditions 
suitable for the practice of 
religion and means of re- 
creation. 


There should also be a good 
supply of those products and 
appliances that will moder- 
nise rural homes. Whenever 
such services as have been 
mentioned above are lacking, 
the standard of living re- 
mains low and economic de- 
velopment and social progress 
are retarded. The consequence 
is that people rush to the 
towns and it becomes impos- 
sible to check or control the 
flow of immigrants. 


Harmonious Development 

Since our leaders are so 
occupied with planning the 
economic development of the 
country, and deciding the 
priorities between the invest- 
ments in industry versus agri- 
culture, the following sugges- 
tions contained in the encycli- 
cal are of particular impor- 
tance. The Pope desires that 
the economic development of 
each country should take 
place in a gradual way and 
should maintain a harmonious 
balance between all the sec- 
tors of production. 


Equal attention should be 
paid to the introduction of 
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new methods of agricultural 
production and farm enter- 
prise as is devoted to the ex- 
pansion of industry. The great 
complaint in India is that 
while industrial expansion is 
overstressed, agricultural de- 
velopment has been relegated 
to second place in the second 
and third five year plans. 
Possibly this has been done 
with the intention of securing 
rapid and balanced economic 
development, for nearly 80% 
of the population is still eng- 
aged in agricultural pursuits. 


However from the harmo- 
nious development of agricul- 
ture and industry the Pope 
forsees that agriculture will 
absorb:a larger ‘amount of in- 
dustrial goods and demand a 
higher quality of services, es- 
pecially of the co-operative 
type, such as service co-opera- 
tives. In its turn, the farmer 
will be able to offer the other 
sectors of the community pro- 
ducts of better quality and in 
larger quantity. In this way 
the rural sector will contri- 
bute effectively to the stabi- 
lity of the purchasing power 
of money, which is a very 
positive factor in the orderly 
development of the entire 
economic system. 


By such measures, the great 
problem of urban migration 
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with all its evil consequences 
will be brought within 
manageable proportions. The 
Pope expects that by moder- 
nising agriculture, there 
is bound to be a decrease 
in the labour force on the 
farms. He wishes these 
superfluous workers to be 
provided with professional 
training to enable them to fit 
into the other sectors of pro- 
duction. Their integration into 
urban society will require 
economic aid technical prepa- 
ration and spiritual assistan- 
ce during the process of 
transition so as to enable 
them to pass_ unscathed 
through the social and 
moral difficulties they must 
inevitably encounter. 


An Agricultural Programme 


The Pope then maps out an 
agricultural development pro- 
gramme, which takes into 
account taxation, credit, so- 
cial insurance, price protec- 
tion and the fostering of in- 
dustries in rural areas. 


A just and equitable sys- 
tem of taxation requires that 
“burdens be proportioned to 
the capacity of the people to 
contribute.” Now in agricui- 
ture the returns to the far- 
mer’s investment in the iand 
cevelop more slowly than in 
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industry and the risks to pro- 
duction are much greater. 
Correspondingly, the farmer 
has greater difficulty in rais- 
ing the necessary capital to 
finance his efforts. These fac- 
tors must be taken into con- 
sideration. when taxing the 
farmer. 


Similarly the common good 
requires that a special credit 
policy to provide the farmer 
with the capital he needs at 
suitable interest rates be ob- 
tainable through credit insti- 
tutions which will guarantee 
such capital to the agricul- 
turist. 


Insurance 

Thirdly, two forms of insu- 
rance seem to be indispensi- 
ble; one concerned with agri- 
cultural produce, and _ the 
other with the labour force 
and their families. The Holy 
Father feelsthat it would not 
be just to set up systems of 
social insurance or social 
security in which the allow- 
ances given to the agricultural 
worker are _ substantially 
lower than those paid to the 
workers of other sectors, viz 
industry and the services, on 
the ground that the returns 
per head are generally lower 
in agriculture. He insists that 
social allowances made _ to 
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people should not be mate- 
rially different no matter in 
what economic sector they 
work or the income on which 
they live. Indeed systems of 
social insurance and _ social 
security can contribute effi- 
caciously to a re-distribution 
of the national income accord- 
ing to the standards of justice 
and equity and should there- 
fore be used as an instrument 
for diminishing the inequali- 
ties in the standards of living 
of different categories of peo- 
ple. 


Price Protection 

This is the fourth item on 
the papal programme. The 
Pope is very much in favour 
of protecting the prices of 
agricultural products by the 
numerous expedients which 
present day economic techni- 
que can offer. Regulation of 
supplies of agricultural com- 
modities to the market, pro- 
per storage facilities, mar- 
keting arrangements and 
transport, fixed prices, and 
insurance are some familiar 
examples of the methods in 
use to guarantee the farmer 
a stable price for his 
goods. Primarily the far- 
mers themselves should be 
interested in protecting pri- 
ces, but the Pope warns that 
the supervision by the public 
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authority cannot be dispensed 
with, for the common good 
has always to be kept in 
mind. 


It is at this point that the 
Pope makes the shrewd ob- 
servation that “the price of 
agricultural produce repre- 
sents rather the reward of la- 
bour than remuneration of 
capital.” Indeed working capi- 
tal is the farmer’s most ur- 
gent need during the year, 
and his own labour and that 
of his family largely deter- 
mine the aggregate output of 
the farm. It follows that there 
should not be too great diver- 
gence between the wages paid 
in industry and those paid in 
agriculture. In India, the ave- 
rage agricultural per capita 
wage per annum is just about 
half the average factory per 
capita wage per annum. Of 
course this could be explained 
by the shortage of skilled la- 
bour in industry as compared 
to the enormous unskilled 
labour resources in agricul- 
ture, but it is also due to ex- 
ploitation of human labour. 
Such a situation should be 
eliminated as early as 
possible. 


It must be ncted however 
that in the agricultural sector, 
it is not just a question of 
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fair wages as in the case of a 
worker in industry, but essen- 
tially one of fair prices. Un- 
fortunately in India the agri- 
culturalist at present is sub- 
jected to several handicaps. 
A substantial portion of his 
produce is sold at the village 
level at low prices and con- 
sequently the profits of his 
labour enrich the middlemen 
who preponderate. Hence the 
Pope says: While it is true 
that farm produce is destined 
above all to satisfy the pri- 
mary needs of man and hence 
their prices should be within 
the means of all consumers, 
still this cannot be used as an 
argument to compel a part of 
the citizens to a permanent 
state of economic and social 
inferiority by depriving them 
of the indespensable purchas- 
ing power in keeping with 
man’s dignity. For this would 
be diametrically opposed to 
the common good.’ 


Industry in rural areas 

Finally the Pope is eager 
that industries and services 
pertaining to the preservation, 
processing and _transporta- 
tion of farm products should 
be established in the rural 
areas. Over and above these, 
other industries and profes- 
sional activities should be en- 
couraged so that the farmers 
SOCIAL ACTION 
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can earn their livelihood in 
affluent circumstances in the 
surroundings in which they 
live and work. 


Farming enterprises 

After having outlined his 
programme for rural uplift, 
the Pope next discusses the 
structure of the farming en- 
terprise. Because conditions 
in the different countries di- 
verge so widely, no a priori 
pattern can be laid down. But 
in view of the Christian con- 
cept of the person and the 
family, it seems obvious that 
enterprises of the family size 
are the ideal. Such enterprises 
would require economic con- 
ditions that can ensure suffi- 
cient income to enable the 
family to live in decent com- 
fort. For this purpose, far- 
mers should be educated to 
use the latest methods of cul- 
tivation, and be technically 
assisted. It is also indispensa- 
ble that they should combine 
to form co-operatives, organ- 
ise themselves professionally, 
and exert a useful influence 
in the political sphere. 


Rural Attitudes 

In order to awaken the far- 
mers to a sense of the nobility 
of their calling, the Pope 
wants them to participate 
actively in their own econo- 
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mic advancement, social pro- 
gress and cultural better- 
ment. He wishes them to see 
how sublime is their work in 
which they share with the 
creator in the great work of 
creation. They are constantly 
in touch with the life of 
plants and animals, a world 
that is diffused with inex- 
haustible variety, yet inflexi- 
ble in its laws, and rich in 
allusions to God, the creator 
and Provider. They are the 
ones to feed the human 
family, and furnish the raw 
materials that keep the fac- 
tories running. Their profes- 
sion is characterized by a 
manifold relationship to ma- 
chines, chemistry and biology, 
a relationship that is conti- 
nually developing, as science 
and technology progressively 
transform the farm. Lastly 
the rural vocation calls for 
the development of moral 
character since the farmer 
has to adapt himself to 
continual change, to _ prac- 
tise patience in the many 
hours of waiting, to 
develop his sense of responsi- 
bility, preservance and enter- 
prise. 


The need of Association 

In consonance with the 
growing ‘socialisation’ of the 
times, the Pope feels that in 
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agriculture, as in the other 
sectors of production, associa- 
tion is a vital need, the more 
so because the basic unit in 
this sector is the family size 
enterprise. Moved by a feel- 
ing of solidarity, farmers 
should therefore unite two 
form co-operatives and pro- 
fessional associations to bene- 
fit from the scientific and 
technical progress in methods 
of production. Such unity will 
enable them to protect the 
prices of their products, and 
place them on an equal foot- 
ing with other professional 
groups. Their organisation wil! 
give them a voice in politi- 
cal circles as well as in the 
public administration. 


On the other hand they can- 
not afford to be selfish and 
safeguard their cwn interests 
at the expense of the common 
good. But they have the right 
to expect assistance from the 
public authorities to second 
and complement their efforts, 
especially when they strive 
to further the common good 
and contribute towards its 
realisation. 


Vocation and Mission 

The Pope closes this portion 
of the encyclical with a mov- 
ing appeal to agriculturists to 
regard their work as a voca- 
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tion and mission, in as much 
as it is an answer to God’s call 
to work out His Providential 
plan in history. Indeed work 
on the farm profoundly en- 
riches human personality, 
since it offers so many incen- 
tives for self-expression, and 
self-development. towards spi- 
ritual growth. By helping to 
elevate himself and others, 
the farmer contributes to the 
advance of human civilisation. 


Lessons for India 

For our country the ency- 
clical contains many useful 
lessons. In the first place, 
while our pattern of planning 
has been influenced to a great 
extent by the principles of 
social justice, the encyclical 
reminds us that the final ob- 
jective must be the develop- 
ment of human personality. 
Every structural change in 
social living must be judged 
by this criterion. ° 


Secondly, in the rural en- 
vironment, the family must 
constitute the unit for agricul- 
tural enterprise. Every effort 
to rehabilitate agriculture by 
practical measures or legal 
enactment must be based on 
this principle. Thus the rural 
family must be provided with 
sufficient land and_ other 
necessary resources to exist 
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in frugal comfort and for the 
development of its members. 


Thirdly, the Pope insists 
that the peasants must parti- 
cipate in their own uplift. In 
the modern world, this can 
be done efficiently only 
through group action. But 
such group action should not 
stifle individual initiative. 
The group should transform 
itself into a comunity in 
which all the members parti- 
cipate actively. 


In our country, the agricul- 
tural co-operative movement 
has never really been a pea- 
sants’ movement. It was 
begun and expanded under 
the aegis of the Government. 
It has had little effect in li- 
guidating rural indebtedness 
and making cheap capital 
available. We are now begin- 
ning to realise that the far- 
mer needs not merely co- 
operative credit but also ser- 
vice co-operatives, which will 
embrace all aspects of his life. 
Besides supplying him with 
credit facilities, the service 
co-operatives will arange for 
the supply of fertilisers, seeds, 
manures, ploughs, insecticides 
ete. They will collect sur- 
plus produce from members 
for sale through marketing 
societies, and arrange for the 
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sale of consumers’ goods: 
against indents. The plans 
aim to provide each village 
with a service co-operative 
and bring the entire rural 
population within the ambit 
of co-operation. This is com- 
pletely in line with the teach- 
ing of the encyclical. 


Industrial Concentration 

The existing concentration 
of industrial units in urban 
centres is having unfortu- 
nate reprecussions on the 
welfare of the rural popula- 
tion. A fundamental principle 
of social justice stressed in 
the encyclical is that the stan- 
dard of living in the rural 
areas should be as close as 
possible to the standard of 
living of city people. A har- 
monious development of the 
two sectors through the deve- 
lopment of rural industries 
and the dispersal of industrial 
establishments would be the 
correct approach so that the 
exodus of rural population to 
urban areas is checked and 
adequate opportunities for 
employment and earning a 
sufficient income are provided 
in rural areas. 


Co-operative Farming 

During recent years there 
has been increasing advocacy 
in this country of the pooling 
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of agricultural holdings and 
management to form co-ope- 
rative farming societies. The 
Advisory Board of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Re- 
search in its memorandum 
submitted as far back as 1949 
expressed its opinion that a 
co-operative farming society 
is a society where each culti- 
vator would retain his rights 
in his own land but culti- 
vation would be carried out 
jointly. The main features of 
such a society would be 


(a) the land is formed into 
a single unit, though 


proprietorship rests 
with the individual 
members, 


(b) 


management is carried 
on jointly, 


(c) the members are paid 
for their work, 

(d) the net profits are dis- 

tributed among mem- 

bers after withholding 

a part for building up 

reserves. 


Opinion is sharply divided 
in certain quarters whether 
such a scheme of pooling agri- 
cultural holdings would pro- 
vide the necessary incentive 
for increased production and 
suit the genius of our culti- 
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vating class. This controver- 
sial problem was recehtly 
examined by a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Govt. 
of India under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Nijalingappa. 
The group expressed its opi- 
nion against any form of 
compulsion and suggested the 
introduction of the scheme 
in pilot projects, and has ex- 
pressed the hope that “as the 
village panchayats grow in 
power and effectiveness and 
as the coverage and scope cf 
service co-operatives progres- 
sively increased, a_ suitable 
atmosphere will be created 
for transition to co-operative 
joint farming on a large 
scale.” 


The originator of the ser- 
vice co-operative, Dr. Otto 
Schiller, was distinctly in fa- 
vour of individual farming 
and never visualised service 
co-ops facilitating the trans- 
ition to joint co-operative 
farming. The dangers inher- 
ent in the process have been 
pointed out by Prof. Bauer 
of the London University in 
his book on “Indian Econo- 
mic Policy and Develop- 
ment.’ He writes, “These pro- 
posals are being strongly re 
sisted even within the Con- 
gress Party and much more 
so outside it. With few and 
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irrelevant exceptions, agri- 
cultural production has now- 
here lent itself to the co-ope- 
rative form of organisation, 
and has very rarely been 
adopted voluntarily by far- 
mers. In Communist coun- 
tries and in Communist lite- 
rature, co-operative farming 
is a luphemism for collective 
farming. It is widely and 
rightly realised and often 
noted explicitly in India that 
the adoption of the so-called 
co-operative farming would 
be a distinct and decisive 
step in the collectivisation of 
land.” 


The tenor of the papal en- 
cyclical with its emphasis on 
the primacy of the person, 
voluntary co-operation and 
the right of property is by 
no means compatible with 
any programme for the col- 
lectivisation of land. The en- 
cyclical rather envisages a 
community of responsible 
persons, each of whom plays 
an active part in the work of 
the group though all unite to 
secure the common _ good 
through group action. 


THE UNDER-DEVELOPED 


“Probably the most diffi- 
cult problem of the modern 
world concerns the relation- 
ship between political com- 
munities that are economi- 
cally advanced and those in 
the process of development.” 
In this section of his encycli- 
cal Pope John XXIII tackles 
a problem which is in the 
foreground today. Nowadays 
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ECONOMIES 
J. Fabrat 


we read and hear so much 
about under-developed econo- 
mies. What are under-deve- 
loped economies? The Holy 
Father summarizes their na- 
ture in just one sentence: 
“The standard of living is 
high in the former, (ad- 
vanced economics) while in 
the latter (under-developed) 
countries poverty, and, in 
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some cases extreme poverty 
exists.” 


From the economic point 
of view these countries are 
characterised by a shortage 
and a slow accumulation of 
capital, lack of skilled per- 
sonnel and lopsided produc- 
tion. They are essentially 
agricultural economics and 
as is well known agriculture 
is everywhere a_ depressed 
sector of the national econo- 
my. The system and me- 
thods used in farming are 
backward, and this generally 
brings about low productivi- 
ty, low yields in over-crowd- 
ed or over-exploited plots of 
land. The agriculturist pro- 
duces generally for his own 
consumption, giving away 
small surplus for the mar- 
ket or for industrial pur- 
poses. Industry, on the 
other hand, is hardly deve- 
loped, due partly to the 
psychology of the investor 
who wants a secure return 
for his money and partly to 
the fact that these countries 
have not yet reached the so 
called “take-off” stage in 
economic development and 
lack capital equipment and 
technical personnel. In a 
vicious downward spiral this 
situation brings about a low 
rate of effective demand and 
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creates 
labour. 


large surpluses of 


The under developed coun- 
tries are not poor countries, 
but rather suffer from an 
under-utilization of re- 
sources. They are generally 
over-populated, and  conse- 
quently the rate of unem- 
ployment, specially in the 
agricultural sector is very 
high. In India, for example 
the Second Plan started with 
a backlog of 5.3 million of 
unemployed persons and has 
passed over to the Third 
Plan a_ backlog of about 
7. to 8 millions. If we 
add to these about 15 
millions or more that will 
enter the labour force dur- 
ing the next five-years, it is 
likely that unless drastic 
measures are taken, the un- 
employment figures will in- 


crease. Moreover we should 
not forget the several mil- 
lions of under-employed 


workers specially in the field 
of agriculture. 


Economic Problems 

To get an idea of the ur- 
gency and difficulty of the 
economic problems of these 
regimes we shall refer the 
reader to the data published 
by the National Advisory 
Council on International 
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Monetary and Financial Pro- 
blems, USA. This organisa- 
tion already in 1947 pointed 
out the differences between 
the per capita income of 
about 53 countries. While 
the per-capita income in 
USA was $ 1,960 and in U.K. 
$ 836 and in Japan $ 212, in 
other countries like India, 
the Latin American countries 
Burma, Ceylon, Philipines it 
was about $ 60. The gap in- 
creases from year to year 
and, if something is not done, 
there will be no chance for 
the underdeveloping econo- 
mies to catch up with the ad- 
vanced economies. In India 
it will be only by the end of 
the Fourth Plan (1970) that 
the per-capita income will be 
Rs. 450 ($ 100) but by then 
the Western countries will 
certainly be far ahead and 
this difference may endanger 
the possibility of internatio- 
nal co-operation and peace. 


The Approach to the Problem 

Pope John XXIII does not 
analyse the causes that have 
brought into existence the 
problems, or slowed down the 
progress of underdeveloped 
economies. Instead His Holi- 
ness enunciates once again 
the principle that underlies 
the whole Encyclical. “The 
solidarity which binds all 
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men and makes them mem- 
bers of the same family im- 
poses upon political commu- 
nities enjoying abundance of 
material goods not to remain 
indifferent to those political 
communities whose citizens 
suffer from poverty, misery, 
and hunger, and who lack 
even the elementary rights 
of the human person. All the 
more so because, with the 
ever closer interdependence 
of the nations, it is not possi- 
ble to preserve a_ lasting 
peace if the inequality in 
their economic and _ social 
conditions is too glaring.” 
This duty, the Holy Father 
adds, has been always taught 
by the Church and should be 
felt more strongly by Catho- 
lics, who as Members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ have 
heard the recommendations 
of St. John the Apostle: ”... 
He that hath the substance 
of this world, and shall see 
his brother in need, and shall 
shut up his bowels from him: 
how doth the charity of God 
abide in him ?” (1 Jo. 3, 17) 


Socio-Economic Aspect of the 
Aid to Under-developed 
Countries 

The Holy Father expresses 

His satisfaction about the 

help that several countries 

are offering today to the 
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countries in 
development. 


the process of 
He, however, 
stresses certain socivo-econo- 
mic aspects of this aid so 
that it may be maintained or 
even increased for the benefit 
of those countries. 


There may be occasions in 
which this help ‘may require 
sacrifices in the aid-giving 
countries. The Pope is quite 
aware that “to prcduce goods, 
especially agricultural pro- 
ducts in excess of the needs 
of the political community 
can cause economic harm to 
a certain portion of the popu- 
lation.” The laws of demand 
and supply have a large say 
in the fixing of prices even 
today. “But this will never 
be the motive for exonerat- 
ing oneself from the obliga- 
tion of extending emergency 


aid to the indigent and 
the hungry.” We sare 
facing an emergency 


situation and “to destroy or 
to squander goods that other 
people need in order to live 
is to offend against justice 
and humanity.” These words 
remind us of the days when 
Brazilian coffee or Argenti- 
nian wheat were dumped in- 
to the sea to keep prices 
stable. No country in the 
world benefited by such 
selfishness. Pope John’s re- 
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commendation is that “all 
ingenuity should be used to 
contain the negative effects 
deriving from surplus goods, 
or at least to make the entire 
population equally share the 
burden. ” 


However, mere material 
aid is not sufficient. The evils 
of under-developed countries 
arise from the “ primitive- 


ness or backwardness of 
their economic systems!” 
They lack capital, scientific 


know-how and trained tech- 
nicians. In a sense there is 
a special psychological struc- 
ture in the under-developed 
countries. And “this cannot 
be remedied except by means 
of varied forms of co-opera- 
tion directed to making 
these citizens acquire new 
outlooks, professional quali- 
fications and _ scientific and 
technical competence.” There 
should be co-operation and 
joint-efforts, according to the 


Pontiff, in establishing 
modern schemes. of produc- 
tion, as well as in offering 


not only the help of trained 
personnel, but also the oppor- 
tunity for young people of 
those countries to receive 
training in Universities 
abroad. The Holy Father is 
happy that something is 
already being done on these 
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lines, but he stresses that 
such co-operation needs to 
be increased beyond the pre- 
sent level. 


Reflections and Warnings re 
garding Aid 

Although it is a matter of 
justice for rich countries to 
offer help to those in need, 
the Pope points out that 
there lies also a responsibility 
in the aid-receiving country. 
‘Wisdom demands that the 
political communities that 
find themselves in the initial 
stage or little advanced in 
their economic development 
keep before their eyes the 
actual experiences of the 
already developed political 
communities. ” It is ab- 
solutely necessary that this 
aid should bring about a 
rational increase of produc- 
tion, that a more equal dis- 
tribution of the product of 
this development should be 
secured among all the mem- 
bers of these communities, 
and that “as far as possible, 
gradually and harmoniously 
all productive sectors, agri- 
culture, industry and_ser- 
vices ” should improve. 
Everybody will concede that 
this particular approach to 
economic aid is dictated by 
prudence and commonsense. 
Any aid that does not pro- 
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mote the economic health of 
the receiving country is en- 
tirely wasted. It was only 
last February that Prof. Gal- 
braith suggested five pre- 
requisites that should be ful- 
filed by countries receiving 
American Aid. They were 
the development of literacy, 
an educated elite, just sociai 
institutions, ‘reliable public 
administration and a sense of 
purpose. These remarks of 
the economist are not for- 
gotten in the encyclical, 
which on the other hand 
urges well-to-do countries to 
be generous towards the poor 
ones. 


However any control on 
the part of the aid-giving 
country, adds the Holy 
Father, should not interfere 
with the national individual 
character and traditions of 
the developing nations. For 
several reasons the countries 
in their process of develop- 
ment “present their own un; 
mistakable individuality. ” 
The aid-giving nations must 
“recognize and _ respect this 
individuality and overcome 
the temptation to impose 
themselves upon the com- 
munity in the course of 
economic development.” It 
is perhaps a bigger tempta- 
tion to use financial and tech- 
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nical aid as a means “to in- 
fluence the political situation 
of the less developed coun- 
tries with a view to bring 
about plans of world domi- 
nation.” This would be, in 
the words of the Pontiff, a 
“new colonialism, which, 
however cleverly disguised, 
would not for all that be less 
blameworthy than that from 
which many peoples have 
recently escaped, and which 
would influence negatively 
their international relations, 
constituting a menace and 
danger to world peace. ” Such 
dangers can only be avoided 
if aid is given in “sincere 
political desinterestedness. ” 
It should rather be ‘a pre- 
cious contribution to the for- 
mation of a world com- 
munity, where all members 
are conscicus of their rights 
and duties working on a 
basis of equality to bring 
about the universal common 
sood”’. 


Asa last reflection, His 
Holiness regrets the fact 
that “in the economically 


developed countries there are 


not a few persons in whom 
the consciousness of the 
the hierarchy of values 


is weakened, dead or _ con- 


fused”. The primacy of 
economic development, of 
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material well-being over the 
true spiritual values is an 
“insidious poison, and one 
of the most dangerous, in the 
work which the economically 
developed peoples can give 
to those on the way of deve- 


lopment.” “To undermine 
that consciousness is essen- 
tially immoral” and_ en- 


dangers the foundation for 
true civilization. 


The Contribution of the Church 

The Holy Father concludes 
this section of the encyclical 
by pointing out the positive 
influence the truly universal 
Church has exercised in the 
social and economic life of 
those peoples amongst whom 
she is established. It is not 
only her high regard for the 
dignity of ‘the human person, 
but also the fact that her 
presence regenerates in 
Christ every individual, who 
feels thus liberated in the 
deepest part of his being and 
open towards God. Repeat- 
ing the words of Pius XII, 
the Pope affirms that the 
Church does not destroy cul- 
tures or individual characte- 
ristics, but preserves and 
develops whatever is good 
in them. She does not aim 
at uniformity, but at a unity 
which is determined and kept 
alive by supernatural love. 
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Catholics, therefore, from 
under-developed countries 
should enthusiastically parti- 
cipate in the national efforts 
for advancement and_ deve- 
lopment, while those in 
economically developed coun- 
tries should continue their 
fruitful work and assistance 
to others, particularly to so 
many students from Africa 
and Asia who are studying in 
European and American uni- 
versities and should be ready 
to go to underdeveloped 
countries to help in their 
technical and_ professional 
capacities. 


Conclusion 

Even a mere superficial 
reading of these pages of the 
encyclical dedicated to the 
problem of helping the 
under-developed countries 
will give everyone an idea of 
the highly technical grasp 
this document possesses of 
the social and economic ques- 
tions of our time. The Pope 
does not allow himself to be 
guided by praiseworthy com- 
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monsense principles. His 
statements are well based on 
economic views and factual 
information. It is not there- 
fore strange that the encycli- 
cal has been so well received 
by both aid-giving and _aid- 
receiving countries. It has 
also been exactly timed, 
since it is precisely now, 
when the spectre of war is 
hovering over the world, that 
economic forces may be 
diverted and the progress of 
newly developing countries 
may suffer on account of lack 
of help and _ co-operation. 
The danger of political in- 
fluence, at least from certain 
countries, is ever increasing 
and the words of the Pontiff 
should awake in the _ aid- 
receiving peoples a sense of 
prudence to discern the in- 
tentions of the giver. Finally 
Catholics and all men of good 
will to whom the letter is 
directly should generously 
respond to the appeal of the 
Holy Father to promote 
geniune progress and give 
new life to civilization. 








POPULATION GROWTH AND 





PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The section of the new en- 
cyclical, Mater et Magistra, 
on population, opens by re- 
calling that the population 
problem, i.e., the relation bet- 


ween population growth, 
economic development and 
“the availability of the 
means of sustenance”, is 


very much discussed today. 


The encyclical summarizes 
current opinion on the popu- 
lation problem as _ follows: 
on a world-scale, population 
increase is faster than econo- 
mic development. If nothing 
is done to check population 
growth, there will soon be a 
serious crisis. On a regional 


scale, particularly in the 
underdeveloped countries, 
the death rate is falling 


rapidly, while the birth rate 
remains rather steady, with 
the result that there is a very 
rapid population growth. 
Since economic growth in 
these areas can not keep pace 
with such a rapid demogra- 
phic increase, the only way 
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to obtain a rise in the stand- 
ard of living is to check 
population growth through 
the practice of birth control. 


Pope John answers these 
difficulties by saying that on 
a world scale there appears 
to be no danger for the imme- 
diate future. Furthermore, 
it is not easy, he says, to give 
a firm judgment since the 
matter on which the judg- 
ment is passed is itself con- 
tinually changing. ( This is in 
reference to our _ present 
knowledge about the avail- 
ability of resources, the con- 
tinued progress of science, 
predictions about future 
population growth, etc. ) 


Ona regional basis, the 
Pope says: “ We realize that 
in certain areas and in the 
political communities of 
developing economies really 
serious difficulties and prob- 
lems can and do present 
themselves, due to a deficient 
economic and _ social organi- 
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sation....” But whatever 
the situation, immoral means 
are not the solution. The 
transmission of human life is 
“subject to the all-wise laws 
of God”. It is not permitted 
to use means that are quite 
allowable “for the trans- 
mission of plant and animal 
life ”’. 

The new generations of 
peoples, Pope John con- 
tinues, should be brought up 
with a deep sense of respon- 
sibility,° a responsibility 
which should be applied “to 
the forming of a family and 
to the procreation and edu- 
cation of children.” 


“The true solution” to the 
population problem “is to be 
found only in... an economic 
development and social pro- 
gress” in conformity with 
man’s dignity and the great 
value of human life, con- 
joined with “ co-operation on 
a world scale.” 


Commentary 

What follows is intended 
to give further emphasis to 
that “deep sense of respon- 
sibility” which Pope John 
asserts must be applied to 
the begetting and upbringing 
of children. 


The Church does not ask 
couples to have the greatest 
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possible or the least possible 
number of children, but 
the best number. Best, mean- 
ing here that which is at the 
same time most reasonable 
and generous. The position 
of the Church is clear. She 
is neither populationist (as 
many as possible) nor res- 
trictionist (the family plan- 
ning attitude). 


Respect for Children 

Children are not to be re- 
garded as little more than 
the end-product of a search 
for pleasure. They are to be 
desired and valued as_ per- 
sons. They are to he wanted 
not because they are an 
economic benefit (as in a 
backward agricultural socie- 
ty ), not because they are a 
comfort to the aged, not be- 
cause they fill a psychological 
urge to have dependents, nor 
for any other reason that 
does not elevate the true 
value of a child. That is, they 
must be desired primarily for 
themselves so that the chief 
concern of parents is to train 
them to love God and to take 
their place fully and _ satis- 
factorily in society. 


Size of Family 

The conviction that child- 
ren must be fed, clothed, 
housed, cared for and edu- 
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cated in a suitable manner, 
once deeply implanted in the 
minds of parents, will engen- 
der the realisation that there 
is an optimum size for every 
family, beyond which it will 
be difficult to give a fair 
chance to every child. 


There is no space tc go in- 
to details here. Suffice it to 
say, for the moment, that 
while the number of children 
a family is to have is always 
the parents’ choice, the size 
of each family has political 
and economic repercussions 
that affect the community. 
Hence the State also may in- 
fluence the size of the family, 
but only indirectly through 
institutions and_ .. policies. 
Such measures, obviously, 
should be in keeping with 
sound morality. 


The ideal number of child- 
ren is determined by the 
means at the disposal of ihe 
parents: physical and econo- 
mic means in terms of health, 
wealth and opportunities of 
bettering one’s conditions ; 


spiritual means in terms of 
an active participation in the 
rich life of grace through 
prayer and the sacraments. 
Generosity in having children 


is manifested in having the 
generosity that the means 
permit and in using the 


means to their utmost limit. 


Responsible Parenthood 4 

As remarked above, great- 
er respect and care for 
children is a sign of respon- 
sible parenthood. ‘To beget 
children and then leave them 
to roam the streets till they 
are old enough to work is a 
denial of this responsibility, 
examples of which can _ be 
seen any day on our streets. 

As long as women are re- 


garded as_ inferior to men, 
and husbands. seek their 
satisfaction first, with little 


or no thought of the conse- 
quences, there can be no res- 
ponsible parenthood. “ Child- 
ren”, said St. Augustine, 
“should be begotten of love 
tenderly cared for and edu- 
cated in a religious atmosp- 


1 Advocates of the use of contraceptives first used the term birth 


control ; 
to family planning ; 


when this became not quite respectable, they changed 
now there is a move to change once more, 


this time to responsible parenthood, a catching phrase. R. M. Fagley 
makes good use of the term in his fair-minded work The Popula- 


tion Explosion and Christian Responsibility. 


For Catholics the 


term must remain ambiguous if it means obtaining responsibility 


through immoral means. 
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here.” That such an_ ideal 
should be fully possible re- 
quires that each partner loves 
and respects the other as an 
equal with whom are shared 
common rights and duties. 


In connection with what 
has just been said about res- 
pect for women, it can be 
pointed out that the spread 
of family planning, so en- 
thusiastically propagated by 
a certain class of women in 
this country, may well turn 
out to produce just the oppo- 
sit results to those desired 
for their sex. Since the 
use of contraceptives divorces 
pleasure and_ conception, 
there is a real danger that 
women may become to be 
regarded primarily as objects 
of pleasure. And thus they 
lose the very status and dig- 
nity which it is claimed that 
family planning will give 
them. 


Four Signs 
Father S. de Lestapis* gives 
four criteria of responsible 


parenthood : 1. A serious pre- 
paration for marriage. (In 
the archdiocese of Chicago, 
for instance, 50 per cent of 
engaged couples take such a 
course of preparation. ) 


2. A spacing of births. Ac- 
cording to Father de Lestapis 
this spacing usually becomes 
deliberate only after the 
third child. Choice in spac- 
ing means here going beyond 
the attitude of mere resigna- 
tion. 


3. Couples seek group activi- 
ties and actively participate 
in them. 


4. The presence of religious 
vocations. Inquiries show 
that most religious vocations 
come from families of four or 
more children. 


The Gospels 

The evangelists do not tell 
us anything that Christ said 
about our problem.; Christ 
did not curse the only son 
though the social atmosphere 


2 De la fécondité instinctive 4 fécondité élective, International Poupla- 
tion Conference, Viena, 1959, pp. 203-209. 

3 In what follows a number of ideas are borrowed from L’Algérie 
Surpepulée, Secrétariat Social D’Alger, Alger, 1958. This excel- 
lent book, coming from a quarter to which one does not generally 
turn for advice on population problems, has many elose similarities 
with the better known work of S. de Léstapis: Family Planning 
and Modern Problems. How much cross-pelination has taken place 


I do not know, 
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of the time was populationist. 
He even worked a miracle in 
favour of the widow of an 
only son. He did not praise 
large families nor repeat the 
“Increase and multiply” of 
Genesis. What is important 
is not to have many or few 
children but to practice the 
virtues essential to the king- 
dom of God. Among them is 
respect for life. As has been 
pointed out, the bringing 
forth of new human life is 
the only case in the natural 
order where God intervenes 
directly by the creation of 
the soul. The harmony bet- 
ween Creator and creatures 
in this act demands respect 
for life and fidelity to the 
laws that govern it. 


Regulation of Births * 
The authors of L’ Algérie 
Surpeuplée divide couples in 


respect to procreation into 
four classes: fatalist, popu- 
lationist, restrictionist (or 


family planners) and those 
favouring a regulation of 
births. The fatalist attitude 
is easily recognized and is 


widespread in India. Where 





this attitude prevails child- 
ren are not desired, whether 
in large or small numbers, 
nor is any decision taken as 
to the best number. They are 
just passively accepted as 
they come. 


The populationist wants 
the maximum possible num- 
ber of children. It was a 
common attitude in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries among those na- 
tions who regarded a large 
population as a source of 
military and political streng- 
th. No one in India holds 
such views. 


Family planners want the 
minimum of births and look 
upon India’s present rate of 
growth as constituting as 
great a menace to the world 
as nuclear warfare. 


Regulation of births avoids 
all the above errors and aims 
at that number of children 
which is in conformity with 
actual conditions and fidelity 
to God’s laws. What is im- 
portant here is the. intention 


4 Regulation: ecclesiastical advisers are sometimes not too happy in 


their choice of expressions! 


Subsidiarity is an excellent and far- 


reaching idea, but it is a horrible word. Similarly, regulation is 
also an excellent idea but poorly expressed through this. term. 
However, until better expressed and more catching term is 
coined, we shall have to use what we have. 
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and means employed to 
achieve this end. Regulation 
may imply more or less births 
according to what, in the 
actual circumstances, is the 
best (optimum) number. 
Regulation thus arrives at an 
optimum of births, procured 
by means approved by a 
sound and well formed 
conscience. 


The fatalist group, because 
it refuses to face any prob- 
lems, tends to a physiological 
maximum of births, i.e., it is 
unconsciously populationist. 
This attitude explains the 
high birth rate among the 
poorer classes in this country 
—-and in most other countries 
also. In relation to the 
optimum number of births 
the fatalists and the popula- 
tionist overshoot the mark; 
family planners are below the 
optimum. 


On the other hand, regula- 
tion rejects thoughtless, fata- 
listic increase and pessimistic 
limitation. It is characte- 
rised by an attitude towards 
life that elevates the human 
person, shows respect to 
women and children, raises 
the age of marriage, especial- 
ly of girls, creates an atmos- 
phere that brings about a re- 
duction in the number of 
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abortions and __ sterilisations, 
and creates a desire not only 
for security and comfort but 
also for the higher values as 
found in religion, culture, 
travel, art, and education. 
The very opposite to a family 
planning approach, the atti- 
tude of a group generously 
accepting an optimum num- 
ber of births is one of vigour 
and adventure, ready to enter 
into positions of respon- 
sibility in private and public 
life. 


Some one may say that all 
that has just been said is 
very elevating and inspiring, 
but how to put it into prac- 
tice? Such an attitude be- 
longs to the mind, and 
requires a_ certain level of 
education, a sound moral 
background and a= spiritual 
outlook. The answer is that 
the State should have a 
positive, morally acceptable 
population policy which it 
should make known through 
specialised institutions. There 
is no space to go into this 
question now. Further, there 
should be private organisa- 
tions, possibly _state-aided, 
which will give the proper 
education. Such are marriage 
advisory councils which do 
excellent work in not only 
rehabilitating broken marri- 
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ages but also in preparing 
couples for marriage. Such 
councils are state-aided in 
England, Catholics and Pro- 
testants running — separate 
agencies. 


Even more suitable for a 
thorough training for marri- 
age and continual aid and 
instruction after marriage 
are Cana Conferences and 
similar organisations. When 
properly organised, these 
institutions have done very 
valuable work. It is time to 


THE SPRINGS OF 


In the fourth and _ final 
chapter of ‘Mater et Mazgis- 
tra’ Pope John XXIII while 
noting the great technical and 
scientific progress in the 
world today, and its influence 
on the social structure stres- 
ses the ever present problem 
of reconciling and upholding 
Christian social values in a 
fast changing world. He 
maintains that it is increas- 
ingly necessary to apply a 
moral code and social doc- 
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consider about 
something similar in India. 
It is time to put away the 
obtructionist attitude which 
obstinately repeats that con- 
ditions are different here, 
that the people will not 
accept such a movement. 
The hopes and urges, the 
loves and fears, the difficul- 
ties and problems of families 
are the same the world over. 
It is not too soon to start 
organisations to help Indian 
families solve their problems. 


starting 
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C. Conte 
trine while reconstructing 
social relationships within 


the confines of the state and 
on a world wide level. 


The recent ideologies deve- 
loped to solve the problem of 
achieving a balance between 
social backwardness and 
technical progress have fail- 
ed. For instance liberalism 
has almost died out ‘... like 
clouds dissolved by the 
sun....’; socialism has un- 
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dergone and 
considerable 


is undergoing 


change; com- 
munism is fast losing its 
initial attraction. This, says 


the Pope, is due to the fact 
that they have failed “..to 
take into consideration cer- 
tain inevitable human imper- 
fections such as sickness and 
suffering..” which the most 
advanced  economico - social 
systems cannot. eliminate. 
Then too, there is an inborn 
and imperishable religious 
longing that no amount of 
scientific explanation or even 
persecution can smother. 


Because of this fundamen- 
tal error there is a sense of 
growing disillusionment and 
a desire for happiness that 
surpasses material welfare. 
The Pope quotes the great St. 
Augustine, ‘..You made us 
for Thee, O Lord, and our 
heart is restless unless it rests 
in Thee.’ In spite of technical 
and scientific progress there 
cannot be peace or justice 
unless men realise that hu- 
man greatness cannot be di- 
vorced from God, the final 
reason and meaning of all 
reality. Man separated from 
God becomes inhuman to 
himself and to those of his 
kind, because the orderly re- 
lations of society depend up- 
on the orderly relationship of 
man with God. 
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Perennial Actuality 

The Church, realising the 
disastrous consequenses of 
purely materialistic concepts, 
has at a very timely junc- 
ture offered to the world a 
way of life based on certain 
moral principles enshrined in 
her social doctrine. The first 
fundamental principle is that 
the individual human being 
is and should be ‘the founda- 
tion, the end and the subject 
of all the institutions in which 
social life is carried on. This 
principle safeguards the basic 
dignity of man and makes all 


achievement, all progress, 
subordinate to his personal 
and spiritual development. 


This social doctrine is the 
only sure way to reconstruct 
social relationships based as it 
is on a true understanding of 
human nature. At the same 
time it takes into account 
universal needs and the cha- 
racteristics of contemporary 
society and therefore should 
be acceptable to all. 


It is indispensable, today 
more than ever, that this doc- 
trine be known, assimilated 
and translated into social 
reality. This is a most diffi- 
cult task and Pope John not 
only invites Catholics to car- 
ry it out but men of good will 
throughout the world. 
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Scientific research, based 
as it is on proven fact, to- 
gether with tremendous tech- 
nological success has, unfor- 
tunately, tended to make a 
great many people sceptical 
of religious and _ spiritual 
beliefs. “The most pernici- 
ously typical aspect of the mo- 
dern era consists in the absurd 
attempt to reconstruct a solid 
and fruitful temporal order 
prescinding from God, the 
only foundation on which it 
can endure, and to want to 
celebrate the greatness of 
man by drying up the font 
from which that greatness 
springs and from which it is 
nourished, and hence _ res- 
training, and if possible, ex- 
tinguishing man’s sighing 
for God.” In these words 
the Pope warns mankind that 
social and economic relation- 
ships cannot be reconstructed 
purely on scientific and tech- 
nical progress. 


Propagation of Social Teaching 

Through Instruction —‘... 
We reaffirm strongly that 
the Christian social doctrine 
is an integral part of the 
Christian conception of life. .’ 
says Pope John. At the same 
time he stresses the great 
need for a regular and syste- 
matic course for instructing 
Catholics in the actual mean- 
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ing and a proper understand- 
ing of this doctrine. He ad- 
dresses himself particularly 
to the laity and exhorts them 
to understand thoroughly 
the social doctrine of the 
Church and by their example 
and knowledge to influence 
others. He says ‘..they (the 
laity ) should be convinced 
that the truth and efficacy of 
this teaching is most easily 
demonstrated when they can 
show that it offers a safe 
path for the solution of pre- 
sent day difficulties. In this. 
way they bring it to the at- 
tention of those who are op- 
posed to it because they are 
ignorant of it ; they may even 
cause a ray of its light to 
enter into their minds.. ’ 


Through education — To- 
day, twenty-nine years after 
Quadragesimo Anno and 
twentythree years after Di- 
vini Redemptoris we have 
to admit the discrepancy bet- 
ween papal injunctions and 
our response to them. The 
answer, it would seem, is 
that the social formation of 
Christians is still not consi- 
dered an indispensable part 
of the harmonious develop- 
ment of the whole man. There 
has been a marked failure in 
passing on social conscious- 
ness to Christians. Social for- 
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mation has to be recognised 
as an integral part of educa- 
tion or we will never succeed 
in preparing ourselves ade- 
quately for this modern era. 


It is not enough that we 
know about a social doctrine 
it should be translated into a 
reality and not merely be for- 
mulated. This is particularly 
true of the Christian social 
doctrine whose light is Truth, 
its objective Justice and its 
driving force Love. 


In this respect education 
plays a vital role. It not only 
means the study of the sub- 
ject but instills the need for, 
and creates a way of life bas- 
ed on Christian principles. We 
should not only be able to 
fulfil our moral obligations 
but should be educated in 
the ways and means by which 
the principles of the Chris- 
tian social doctrine may be 
applied to the problems of 
every life. 


Again, the Pope makes it 
clear that “ Education to act 
in a Christian manner in eco- 
nomic and social matters will 
hardly succeed unless those 
being educated play an active 
role in their own formation, 
and unless the education is 
also carried on _ through 
action.” 
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Social Action 

The Lay Apostolate — Just 
as one cannot acquire the 
right use of liberty except by 
using liberty correctly, so one 
learns Christian behaviour in 
social and economic matters. 
by actual Christian action. 
The associations and organi- 
sations of the Lay Apostolate 
play an important role in so- 
cial education, particularly 
those organisations which aim 
at the Christianisation of the 
economic and social sectors 
of established society. 


The social teaching of the 
Church is not a doctrine which 
can be put on the same level 
as liberalism, capitalism, so- 
cialism or communism. It 
states the social implications 
of a religious faith and at the 
same time it makes no pre- 
tence at solving the techni- 
cal problems of society. What 
the Church deals with is the 
control and sometimes alsw 
the orientation of all empiri- 
cal means, which she does not 
reject, and formulations of 
thought and action, in the 
light of man’s belief, which 
rests ultimately upon our 
faith in God. 


The Church quite clearly 
places a portion of responsi- 
bility on the Laity. Till re- 
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cently the priest was consi- 
dered the only one responsi- 
ble for the apostolate. The 
role of laity was receptive 
and passive. Today this is 
hardly true and the laity has 
reached the age of maturity 
in the field of apostolic res- 
ponsibility. God calls all 
Christians to participate in 
redeeming the world and for 
the vast majority, the call 
comes to work for the king- 
dom of God without leaving 
family and relatives, business 
and property. Thus God as- 
signs to each a task and a 
duty which is also, in its 
order, a divinely willed voca- 
tion. 


Theory to Practice — To 
put into practice social prin- 
ciples and _ directives one 
usually goes through three 
stages — reviewing the situa- 
tion, judging it in the light of 
these principles and direc- 
tives, deciding what can and 
what should be done accord- 
ing to the mode and degree 
permitted by the situation it- 
self. Thus, Pope John re- 
ccmmends the slogan of the 
Y.C.W. “see, judge and act” 
as an admirable way to put 
into practice our social doc- 
trine. By the constant study 
of these three stages, and the 
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knowledge acquired, it be- 
comes possible to translate 
into action what would nor- 
mally be abstract ideas. 


The Church admits that in 
the application of Christian 
doctrines there may be 
grounds for dispute, even 
between upright and sincere 
Catholics. However, it is also 
pointed out that lengthy dis- 
cussion of the best ways and 
means of doing good, should 
not obscure the fact that good 
should be done, is_ possible 
and therefore obligatory. 
Even in circumstances where 
Catholics find their point of 
view is not shared it is obli- 
gatory on their part to take 
active interest in projects that 
aim at ultimate good. So long 
as they do not compromise on 
religion and morals and 
where the Hierarchy has not 
made a previous decision. Of 
course, when the Hierarchy 
has made a decision on the 
point at issue, Catholics are 
bound to obey their direc- 
tives. The Church has the 
right and _ obligation not 
merely to guard ethical and 
religious principles, but also 
to intervene in the temporal 
sphere when it is a matter of 
judging the application of 
these principles to concrete 
cases. 
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Christian Responsibility 
While appealing to all Ca- 
tholics to shoulder great res- 
posibilities, Pope John refer- 
ing to the performance of 
this ‘noble task,’ stresses the 
need for professionally quali- 
fied personnel. He says ‘..it 
is essential that Our sons be 
professionally qualified and 
carry on their occupation in 
conformity with its own pro- 
per laws in order to secure 
effectively the desired end.. ’ 
He, however warns Catholics 
to act within the framework 
of the principles and direc- 
tives of Christian social tea- 
ching. “ Let them remember,” 
he says, “that, when in the 
execution of temporal affairs, 
they do not follow the prin- 
ciples and directives of Chris- 
tian social teaching, not only 
do they fail in their obliga- 
tions and often violate the 
rights of their brethren, but 
they even cast into discredit 
that very doctrine which, in 
spite of its intrinsic value, 
seems to be lacking in a 
truly directive power.” He 
quotes Pope Pius XII who 
said ‘..our age is marked by 
a clear contrast between the 
immense scientific and tech- 
nical progress and the fearful 
human decline shown by its 
monstrous masterpiece of 
transforming man into a giant 
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of the physical world at the 
expense of his spirit, which is 
reduced to that of a pygmy in 
the supernatural and eternal 
world..’ Pope John drives 
home the danger inherent 
today by himself asking 
‘..what exchange shall a 
man give for his soul.. ?’ 


The Sanctification of Leisure 

“..Remember that thou 
keep holy the sabbath day..” 
is probably one of the most 
practical means of maintain- 
ing the dignity of man. A day 
set apart from labour and 
material preoccupations, when 
man cannot only relax physi- 
cally from a week’s work but 
also have the opportunity and 
the time to turn his mind to 
spiritual values. “..In addi- 
tion..’ says Pope John, 
*..man has the right and 
even the need to rest in order 
to renew the bodily strength 
used up by hard daily work, 
to give suitable recreation to 
the senses and to promote 
domestic unity, which re- 
quires frequent contact and 
a peaceful living together of 
all the members of the 
family..” 


The Church, has, therefore, 
set aside Sunday as a holy- 
day and sanctified it, and 
made obligatory the atten- 
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dance of the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. The Pope deplores 
the present-day neglect, and 
almost contempt, of this 
sacred law. He reminds all, 
workers and employers, of 
the necessity to observe the 
sanctity of holydays from the 
religious, moral and hygienic 
point of view. 


Temporal obligation 

Dealing with the moral and 
temporal obligation of Catho- 
lics Pope John makes it clear 
that though the Church has 
condemned the materialistic 
trend in the world today, 
this is no way reflects on the 
inherent and basic need to 
participate actively in tem- 
poral affairs. On the contrary, 
this activity should be re- 
newed and increased. The 
performance of duty is one of 
the best means of self perfec- 
tion for a vast majority of 
‘Catholics. As Christ says 
‘..I pray not that thou 
shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldst 
keep them from evil..’ 


A question has been raised 
by some Catholics who are 
unsympathetic towards orga- 
nisations in which the name 
of God is absent from their 
programmes. Must Catholics 
refrain from actively sup- 
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porting international organi- 
zations, or national ones, un- 
til these institutions express- 
ly recognise God in their 
statutes or in their delibera- 
tions? The Holy Father’s 
judgment in unequivocal. 
Catholics not only can but 
should participate in the 
neutral world organisations. 
even though these organisa- 
tions do not formally recog- 
nise God. The answer is bas- 
ed on two considerations: the 
large element of the Natural 
Law which underlies the ob- 
jectives of these organisa- 
tions, and the presence there- 
in of many men of good will 
who can be counted upon to 
advance good causes. 


Religion far from creating 
an artificial barrier between 
man and the world expects 
man to take an active part in 
spreading Christian princi- 
ples. The process not only 
benefits the world, but even- 
tually leads to self perfection 
by the application of spiritual 
values to temporal affairs. 





The Vine and its branches 


Finally, Pope John con- 
cludes his encyclical with re- 
minding all Catholics that 
they are living members of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Just as the body consists of 
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a diversity of parts, yet all 
united into a whole, so also 
the Church, which is the body 
of Christ, is made up of many 
members all united together 
to form one body. He encou- 
rages them to remember the 
supernatural dignity confer- 
red on them through baptism 
by which they are made liv- 
ing branches of the Vine, 
which is Christ. Catholics are 
therefore called upon to live 
God’s own life. All their acti- 
vity, even if it be the ordi- 
nary toil of every day, can 
become a continuation of the 
redemptive work done by 
Christ Himself. 


Though our era is pene- 
trated by and shot through 
with radical errors and torn 
apart by deep disorders, it is 
nevertheless, a period of im- 
mense possibilities for good. 
The Pope reminds all Catho- 
lics to remember the conti- 
nual development and expan- 
sion of the social teaching of 
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the Church and her great ef- 
forts in coping with modern 
social problems. From the 
time of Leo XIII there has 
been as it were, an unfolding 
of a series of statements and 
resolves on which the Pope 
requires us to meditate deep- 
ly. He also demands of Ca- 
tholics a sense of courage and 
co-operation and with faith in 
Christian principles, to fight 
for and _ achieve, Christ’s 
Kingdom ‘..a kingdom of 
truth and of life; a kingdom 
of holiness and grace; a 
kingdom of justice, of love 
and of peace..’ 


Thus, Mater et Magistra 
offers to the modern world 
the social teaching of the 
Church, whose light, says the 
Pope, illumines, enkindles 
and inflames, and whose wis- 
dom pertains to all times, 
whose power offers efficaci- 
our remedies for the needs of 
all men. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


ON THE ENCYCLICAL 
“MATER er MAGISTRA” 



















Introduction (pp. 5 — 7)* 
1) What does the title Mater et Magistra mean ? 
2) Besides the introduction, how many parts does’ the new en- 
cyclical have ? 
3) What is the role of the Church in the temporal order ? 
4) What was the occasion of the new encyclical of Pope John 
XXIII ? 


PART I 


Teaching of the encyclical ‘‘ RERUM NOVARUM ”’ and 
opportune developments in the doctrine of 
Pius XI and Pius XII 
(pp, § — 18) 


Rerum Novarum (pp, 8 — 11) 

5) What was the historical context and background of the 
Rerum Novarum? (personal profit, competition, mechanical 
laws of market, state intervention, trade unions, law of the 
strongest ? ) 

6) What were the conditions of the working class ? What was 
their reaction ? 

7) On what grounds did Leo XIII base his social message ? 

3) Could you formulate the basic principles according to which 
the socio-economic sector of human society should be recon- 
structed, according to the teaching of Leo XIII (nature of 













We follow the text of the Encyclical printed by St. Paul Publica- 
tions — Allahabad, 2 — Bombay 50. 
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9) 


10) 


11) 


12) 


13) 


work, of private property, of the role of the State, right of 
associations in industry, liberalism and marxism.). 

How can the State fulfil its function for the realization of the 
common temporal good in the economic world ? 

How did the Leonine encyclical influence the social legislation 
of modern nations ? 

What does the Pope mean when he says that the right of the 
workers and owners to associate among themselves, is dec- 
lared to be natural, as are also the right to adopt that organisa- 
tional structure which the workers consider most _ suitable to 
attain their legitimate economico-professional interest, and the 
right to act autonomously and by personal initiative within the 
associations for the achievement of these ends? 

What is the principle which regulates the mutual relationships 
between workers and employers ? 


What were the effects of the publication of the Rerum 
Novarum ? 


Quadragesimo Anno (pp. 11 — 14) 


14) 
15) 
16) 
17) 


18) 
19) 


20) 


21) 


22) 


23) 
24) 


What is the significance of the latin title: Quadragesimo 
Anno ” 


In the new encyclical what does Pius XI confirm from the 
Rerum Novarum ? 


What points of social teaching does He make more precise ? 
What emphasis does He add regarding private property ? 

Is the wage system unjust in itself ? 

What is the meaning of the following words of Pius XI: “if 
the social and individual character of the labour be overlooked, 
it car be neither equitably appraised nor properly recompensed 
according to strict justice”. Could you exemplify this state- 
ment ? 

In determining wages justly what factors should be taken in 
consideration ? 


What does Quadragesimo Anno say about Communism? About 
moderate Socialism ? 


How had historical conditions altered in the forty years since 
Rerum Novarum ? 


How could Pius XI remedy such a state of affairs ? 


What are the two points which characterize the encyclical of 
Pius XI? 
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25) 
26) 


27) 


30) 
31) 


32) 
33) 
34) 
35) 


36) 
37) 






Radio Message of Pentecost 1941 (pp. 14 — 18) 


How is this broadcast related to Rerum Novarum ? 


What does Pius XII say concerning the competence of the 
Church in the Social Question ? 


What is the relation between the right to use the material goods 
of the earth and the right of private property ? 

What are the three fundamental values of social and economic 
life which Pius XII develops further ? 

What is the connection between the right of private property 
and the family ? 

How is this connected with the right to emigrate ? 

How has the situation changed, between 1941 and 1961, in the 


field of science, technology and economics? in the social field ? 
in the political field ? 


PART II 
Explanation and development of the teaching in the 


RERUM NOVARUM 
(pp. 18 -- 38) 


Private intervention of the public authorities in the field of economics 
{ pp. 


18 — 20) 

What is the role of private initiative in the field of economics ? 
Do the public authorities also have a role in this field ? 

What is the “principle of subsidiarity” ? 

What new possibilities for beneficial action by public autho- 
rities are presented by the advent of modern scientific know- 
ledge and productive technology ? 

What is the limit, however, of this state penetration ? 

... there cannot be a well-ordered and fruitful society without 


the support in the economic field both of the individual citizens 
and of the public authorities, Demonstrate. 


Socialization (pp. 20 — 23) 
38) 


How does the Pope John XXIII define “Socialization” here? 
Is this the same thing as that “socialization” which is identi- 
fied with nationalization of industry ? 
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39) Historically, what has brought about this present state of 
“progressive multiplication of relations in society ” ? 

40) “Socialization is, at one and the same time, an effect and a 
cause of growing intervention of the public authorities...” . Do 
you agree with this statement? Why ? 

41) But socialization “is also the fruit and expression of a natural 
tendency, almost irrepressible, in human beings, the tendency 
to join together to attain objectives which are beyond the 
capacity and means at the disposal of single individuals”. Give 
examples. 

42) Which are the advantages of-socialization so understood ? 
What are the disadvantages ? 

43) Will socialization, then, reduce men to automatons ? 

44) To ensure the advantages of a healthy socialization, how must 
the public authority be guided? What is the function of inter- 
mediary bodies in this process ? 


Remuneration of Work (pp, 23 — 27) 


45) In many lands and entire continents the wage is very low and 
entire families are condemned to sub-human conditions of life. 
Name some of the main reasons, 

46) Is it right to keep wages inhumanly low in order to push the 
rate of economic growth ? 

47) Is it right for some to receive enormous salaries for slight work 
while many working men receive too little ? 

48) What are the norms for a just wage? 

49) Does the Pope approve of acquiring shares in the firm you 
work in? of participating in the ownership of the enterprise ? 

50) Why is an efficacious distribution of wealth necessary ? 

51) Show how wage adjustments must consider demands of the 
common national good. 

52) Should they also have’ regard for the common good on a 
world scale ? 


The Demands of Justice in regard to the Productive Structure 
in Harmony with Man (pp. 27 — 32) 
53) Besides a just distribution of wealth, what else is required for 
human justice in economic production ? 
54) What does the Holy Father say of family size artisan  enter- 
prises and co-operatives ? 
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56) 
57) 


58) 
59) 


60) 


How can such family size artisan and co-operative enterprise 
adapt themselves to modern conditions ? 

Is the desire of the employees to participate in the activity of 
the enterprises to which they belong justified ? 

What are the conditions for such a humane relationship ? 

Is such a desire based on nature? on historical development ? 
Why does the Pope emphasize the imperative necessity that the 
workers effectively exert their influence beyond the limits of 
the individual productive units and at every level, regional, 
national and world-wide ? 


What agency of the UN does the Pope single out for praise in 
this regard ? 


Private Property (pp. 33 — 38) 


61) 


64) 


65) 
66) 
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In recent decades what new factors have come into play which 
would seem to de-emphasize the importance of private property 
as such ? 

Then, has the right of private ownership including that of pro- 
ductive goods, truly diminished or lost its importance ? 

In defending the right of private property, does the Church wish 
“to protect on principal the rich and plutocrats against the poor 
and indigent” ? 

With the increase of national income, is it just that the remune- 
ration of work be also increased within the limits allowed by 
the common good ” 

How can an effective distribution of property be realized ? 
When is it lawful that the State and the public agencies pos- 
sess property, which is called public property ? 

What is the principle which is to guide and limit such public 
ownership ? 

Is there any social function linked with the right of private 
property ? 

With the modern extension of the initiative of State agencies, 
is the social function of private property diminished ? 

What does the Gospel advise the rich regarding the use of their 
material goods ? 
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PART III 


New Aspects of the Social Question 
(pp. 39 — 63) 


Exigencies of Justice in the Order of Relations between 
Productive Sectors (pp. 39 — 49) 


71) 


80) 
$1) 


82) 


83) 
84) 


85) 
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Would you say that in India agriculture is a depressed sector 
of the economy ? 

Give some reasons why the farm-rural people leave the villages 
and go to settle in the cities. 

What are the elements “of the fundamental problem” that 
besets farm-rural populations in practically all countries ? 

To solve this problem, what is the first directive that the Pope 
indicates ? 

How is the solution of the problem linked to an harmonious 
economic development ? 

To obtain such an harmonious economic development, a parti- 
cular political economy for the agricultural sector is required. 
What are some of the elements the Holy Father considers neces- 
sary in such a political economy ? 

Why should a special credit policy’ be necessary ? 

According to social justice, on what basis should social insurance 
allowances be given to the farm-rural population ? 

Should price protection of farm produce play a part in the 
solution of the problem ? 

How could the farm income be increased and supplemented ? 
Does the Holy Father seem to show a preference for family size 
farm enterprise ? 

What conditions, however, does He indicate for the success of 
such farm enterprises ? 

Why should farmers be proud of their work and their life ? 
How should then farmers themselves organize for their own 
betterment ? 

“Rural Workers (as workers in every other productive sector ), 
in using their various organizations must be governed by moral 
and juridical principles.” Explain, 

Can the work on the farm be considered a vocation and mission ? 
In general how should public authorities intervene to establish 


a balance between the advanced and depressed sections within 
the same country ? 








88) 


89) 


Does private enterprise also have a duty in bringing about such 
a balance? 


Why does the Pope praise the work of the F.A.O.? 


Demands of Justice in the Relationship between Nations Differing 
in Economic Development (pp. 49 — 56) 


90) 


91) 


96) 
97) 


98) 


99) 


Why should those countries which are economically advanced 
be bound to aid those which are still in the process of develop- 
ment ? 

Is there an obligation to use surplus farm products for the emer- 
gency aid of needy and hungry nations? Even if this causes 
some degree of internal economic harm ? 

How can the root causes of economic backwardness be remedi- 
ed by international aid ? 

Though much has been done, what is the task for the next 
decades ? 

On the part of the newly developing countries, what norms are 
to be kept in view to equitably guide the process of development? 
How must the aiding countries respect the individuality of the 
aided country ? 

What place is there for a new colonialism ? 

Is there danger lest with the introduction of the benefits of 
scientific and technical progress traditional supreme human and 
spiritual values may be undermined ? 

Has the Church had an influence in the movement towards 
social and economic progress ? 

How has she treated the culture and individuality of different 
countries ? 

What part does She wish Catholics to take in the movement to- 
wards the economic development of their own countries? Ca- 
tholics in the countries which offer aid ? 


Population Increase and Economic Development ( pp. 56 — 60 ) 


100) 


101) 


102) 


103) 
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How do some express the population problem on a world-wide 
scale ? 

What are the causes of the particular population problem for 
countries just developing economically ? 

Does the Holy Father anticipate a real problem on the world 
scale. At least in the near future ? 

If there were a real problem in particular areas, could a solu- 
tion be found by methods and means utterly unworthy of man ? 
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104) 


105) 


106) 


107) 


What then is the solution for population pressure in such 
countries ? 


Specifically on the immoral means to limit population: discuss 
the solemn teaching of Pope: “Human life is entrusted by 
nature to a personal and conscious act and, as such as, subject 
to the all-wise laws of God: laws inviolable and immutable 
that are to be recognised and observed, Therefore, it is not 
permissible to use means and follow methods that can be licit 
for the transmission of plant or animal life.” 


Why is it of great importance that the younger generations be 
brought up to a profound sense of responsibility in regard to 
the forming of a family and the procreation and education of 
the children ? 

What in our times has aggravated the many and delicate pro- 
blems attendant upon the transmission of life ? 


Co-operation on the world scale (pp. 60 — 63) 


108) 


109) 


110) 


111) 


112) 


, 113) 


114) 


115) 


Why are inernational — even world-wide — understanding and 
co-operation so necessary today ? 

How does the mutual distrust of States frustrate this un- 
derstanding and co-operation? 

What is the ultimate cause for this lack of reciprocal trust un- 
derstanding and a false notion of “ justice” ? 

How is this moral order necessarily based on God, also in our 
modern scientific and technical age ? 


PART IV 
Reconstruction of Social Relationships in 
Truth, Justice, and Love 
(pp. 63 -— 76 ) 


Among the different ideologies which have vainly attempted to 
reconstruct modern society, what has been the fundamental 
error ? 

What is the fundamental principle of the Church’s conception of 
social life ? 

From this fundamental principle how has the Church built up 
a body of social doctrine ? 

Is Christian social doctrine some specialised knowledge for a 
few Christians ? 
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116) 
117) 
118) 
119) 


120) 
121) 


122) 


123) 


124) 


125) 
126) 


127) 


128) 
129) 


130) 


131) 


132) 


133) 


134) 


135) 


136) 


137) 
138) 
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How widely should knowledge of it be spread ? 

How can the Layman spread this knowledge ? 

Is it enough merely to formulate a social doctrine ? 

How does the Pope describe very succintly Christian social 
doctrine ? 

Why is it difficult to reduce Christian social theory to practice ” 
What, then, is necessary for success in education to act in a 
Christian manner in economic and social matters ? 


What is the role of Organizations of the Lay Apostolate in this 
social education ? 


Does the Christian concept of life require a spirit of moderation 
and sacrifice ? 


What three stages are suggested by the Holy Father for the pro- 
cess of reducing social principles and directives to practice ? 
What about speculative discussions without action ? 

What about co-operating with those who do not share the Chris- 
tian view of life? 

To whom does the task of Catholic social action particularly 
belong? Why ? 

How can they best carry out that task ? 


In man’s effort to master and transform the external world, what 
is the danger ? 


What is the Church’s teaching on scientific and technical pro- 
gress, and the material well-being it brings? 

What does Pope John mean when He stresses an awareness of 
“a Hierarchy of Values” ? 

Amid all this labour, what arguments does the Holy Father give 
for the necessity of “keeping holy the Sabbath Day”? 

What should be the attitude of the Christian, especially the 
Laity, to the modern world he lives in ? 

Today the Church is confronted with the immense task of giving 


“a human and Christian note to modern civilization”’ Who 
will best fulfil this mission for her? And how? 
Explain the context in which the Pope cites the words: “Seek 


ye, therefore, first the kingdom of God and His justice: and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 

How does the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ apply to 
the matter of the encyclical ? 

How does the Church view our era? 

With what desire does the Holy Father conclude His Encyclical 
Letter ? 
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